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‘IT must Create a System or be enslav’d by 
another Man’s. 
I will not Reason & Compare: my business 
is to Create’ 
(William Blake) 


During the 19th century, anarchism has develloped as a 
result of a social current which aims for freedom and 
happiness. A number of factors since World War I have 
made this movement, and its ideas, dissapear little by 
little under the dust of history. 

After the classical anarchism — of which the Spanish 
Revolution was one of the last representatives—a ‘new’ 
kind of resistance was founded in the sixties which 
claimed to be based (at least partly) on this anarchism. 
However this resistance is often limited to a few (and 
even then partly misunderstood) slogans such as 
‘Anarchy is order’, ‘Property is theft’,... 


Information about anarchism is often hard to come by, 
monopolised and intellectual; and therefore visibly 
disapearing.The ‘anarchive’ or ‘anarchist archive’ 
Anarchy is Order ( in short A.O) is an attempt to make 
the ‘principles, propositions and discussions’ of this 
tradition available again for anyone it concerns. We 
believe that these texts are part of our own heritage. 
They don’t belong to publishers, institutes or specialists. 


These texts thus have to be available for all anarchists an 
other people interested. That is one of the conditions to 
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give anarchism a new impulse, to let the ‘new 
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anarchism’ outgrow the slogans. This is what makes this 
project relevant for us: we must find our roots to be able 
to renew ourselves. We have to learn from the mistakes 
of our socialist past. History has shown that a large 
number of the anarchist ideas remain standing, even 
during the most recent social-economic developments. 


‘Anarchy Is Order’ does not make _ profits, 
everything is spread at the price of printing- and 
papercosts. This of course creates some limitations 
for these archives. 

Everyone is invited to spread along the information 
we give . This can be done by copying our leaflets, 
printing from the CD that is available or copying it, 
e-mailing the texts ,...Become your own anarchive!!! 
(Be aware though of copyright restrictions. We also 
want to make sure that the anarchist or non-commercial 
printers, publishers and autors are not being harmed. 
Our priority on the other hand remains to spread the 
ideas, not the ownership of them.) 


The anarchive offers these texts hoping that values like 
freedom, solidarity and direct action get a new 
meaning and will be lived again; so that the struggle 
continues against the 


‘demons of flesh and blood, that sway scepters down 
here; 
and the dirty microbes that send us dark diseases and 
wish to 
squash us like horseflies; 
and the will-‘o-the-wisp of the saddest ignorance’. 
(L-P. Boon) 


The rest depends as much on you as it depends on us. 
Don’t mourn, Organise! 


Comments, questions, criticism,cooperation can be send 
to 


A.O@advalvas.be 


A complete list and updates are available on this 
address, new texts are always 


welcome!! 
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SYNDICALISTS IN THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


GREGORI PETROVICH MAXIMOFF 


"Discussing the activities and role of the Anarchists in the 
Revolution, Kropotkin said: 'We Anarchists have talked 
much of revolutions, but few of us have been prepared for 
the actual work ,to be done during the process. I have 
indicated some things in this relation in my Conquest of 
Bread. Pouget and Pataud have also sketched a line of 
action in their work on Syndicalism and the Co-operative 
Commonwealth. 


Kropotkin thought that the Anarchists had not given 
sufficient to the fundamental elements of the social 
revolution. The real facts in a revolutionary process do not 
consist so much in actual fighting--that is, merely the 
destructive phase necessary to clear the way for 
constructive effort. The basic factor in a revolution is the 
organisation of the economic life of the country. The 
Russian Revolution had proved conclusively that we must 
prepare thoroughly for that. Everything else is of minor 
importance. He had come to think that, Syndicalism was 
likely to furnish what Russia most lacked: the channel 
through which the industrial and economic reconctruction 
of the country may flow. He referred to Anarcho- 
Syndialism. That and the co-operatives would save other 
countries some of the blunders and suffering Russia was 
going though." 


EMMA GOLDMAN, 'My Disillusionment in Russia’, 
on a visit to Peter Kropotkin at Dimitrov, July 1920. 


THE AUTHOR 
RUDOLPH ROCKER 


GREGORI PETROVICH MAXIMOFF was born on 
November 10, 1893, in the Russian village of Mitushino, 
province of Smolensk. After studying for the priesthood, he 
realised this was not his vocation and went to St. 
Petersburg, where he graduated as an agronomist at the 
Agricultural Academy in 1915. He joined the revolutionary 
movement, while a student, was an active propagandist and, 
after the 1917 revolution, joined the Red Army. When the 
Bolsheviks used the Army for police work and for 
disarming the workers, he refused to obey orders and was 
sentenced to death. The solidarity of the steelworkers' union 
saved his life. 


He edited the Anarcho-Syndicalist papers Golos Trouda 
(Voice of Labour) and Novy Golos Trouda (New Voice of 
Labour). Arrested on March 8, 1921, during the Kronstadt 
revolt, he was held with other comrades in the Taganka 
Prison, Moscow. Four months later he went on hunger 
strike for ten and a half days and ended it only when the 
intervention of European Syndicalists, attending a congress 
of the Red Trade Union International, secured for him and 
his comrades the possibility to seek exile abroad. 


He went to Berlin, where he edited Rabotchi Put (Labour's 
Path), a paper of the Russian Syndicalists in exile. Three 
years later he went to Paris, then to the U.S., where he 
settled in Chicago. There he edited Golos Truzhenika 
(Worker's Voice) and later Dielo Trouda-Probuzhdenie 
(Labour's Cause-Awakening) until his death on March 16, 
1950. His writings include The Guillotine at Work (1940), a 
fully-documented history of 20 years' Bolshevik terror in 
Russia, extracts from which form the present pamphlet; 
Constructive Anarchism (1952) and a comprehensive 
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selection from the writings of Michael Bakunin, The 
Political Philosophy of Bakunin -Scientific Anarchism 
(1953). The last two were published posthumously. 


Maximoff died while yet in the prime of life, as the result of 
heart trouble, and was mourned by all who had the good 
fortune to know him. He was not only a lucid thinker, but a 
man of stainless character and broad human understanding. 
And he was a whole person, in whom clarity of thought and 
warmth of feeling were united in the happiest way. He lived 
as an Anarchist, not because he felt some sort of duty to do 
so, imposed from outside, but because he could not do 
otherwise, for his innermost being always caused him to act 
as he felt and thought. 


SYNDICALISTS IN THE RUSSIAN 
REVOLUTION 


The Revolution shook all classes and strata of Russian 
social life. A vast unrest had permeated all levels of 
Russian society as a result of three centuries of oppression 
by the Tsarist regime. 


During the revolutionary explosion, this unrest became the 
force which cemented the heterogeneous elements into a 
powerful united front, and which annihilated the edifice of 
despotism within three days, a brief revolutionary period, 
unprecedented in history. Within this movement, despite 
the fact that its component forces were actuated by 
different, and often mutually exclusive tasks and purposes, 
reigned full unanimity. At the moment of revolutionary 
explosion the aims of those various forces happened to 
coincide, since they were negative in character, being 
directed at annihilating the superannuated absolutist regime. 
The constructive aims were not yet clear. It was only during 
the further course of development, through the differing 
constructions placed on the aims and tasks of the 
revolution, that the hitherto amorphous forces began to 
crystallise and a struggle arose among them for the triumph 
of their ideas and objectives. 


It is a noteworthy feature of the revolution that despite the 
rather small influence of Anarchists on the masses before 
its out break, it followed from its inception the anarchistic 
course of full decentralisation; the revolutionary bodies 
immediately pushed to the front by the course of revolution 
were Anarcho-Syndicalist in their essential character. These 
were of the kind which lend themselves as adequate 
instruments for the quickest realisation of the Anarchist 
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ideal - Soviets, Factory Committees, peasant land 
committees and house committees, etc. The inner logic of 
the development and growth of such organisations led in 
November (October) 1917 to the temporary extinction of 
the State and the sweeping away of the foundations of 
capitalist economy. I say temporarily, for in the long run 
the State and capitalism came to triumph, the logical 
development of the revolution having been openly 
frustrated by those who at first were instrumental in 
accelerating its course of development. Unchecked by the 
too trustful masses, whose aims and course of action, 
though felt instinctively, were still far from being clearly 
realised, the Bolsheviks, to the extent that they gained the 
confidence of those masses, gradually enveloped the 
revolution with the chilling atmosphere of State dominance 
and brute force, thus dooming it to an inevitable process of 
decay. This process, however, became noticeable only six 
months after the "October revolution". Up to that moment 
the revolution kept on ripening. The struggle became 
sharper and the objectives began to assume an ever clearer 
and more outspoken character. The country seethed and 
bubbled over, living a full life under conditions of freedom. 


GRAND STRUGGLE 


The struggle of classes, groups and parties for preponderant 
influence in the revolution was intense, powerful and 
striking in character. As a result of this struggle there 
resulted a sort of stalemate of forces; none was in a position 
to command superiority in relation to the rest. This in turn 
made it impossible for the State and government - the 
external force standing above society - to become the 
instrument of one of the contending forces. The State, 
therefore, was paralysed, not being able to exert its negative 
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influence on the course of events, the more so in that the 
army, due to its active part in the movement, ceased to be 
an obedient instrument of State power. In this grand 
struggle of interests and ideas the Anarchists took an active 
and lively part. 


The period from March (February) to November (October) 
1917 was in its sweep and scope a most resplendent one for 
Anarcho-Syndicalist and Anarchist work, that is for 
propaganda, agitation, organisation and action. 


The revolution opened wide the door to Anarchist emigres 
returning from various countries, where they had fled to 
escape the ferocious persecution of the Tsar's government. 
But even before the emigres' return there arose, with the 
active participation of comrades released from prison and 
exile, groups and unions of Anarchists, as well as Anarchist 
publications. With the return of the Anarchists from abroad, 
this work began to pick up considerable momentum. Russia 
was covered with a thick, albeit too loosely connected, net 
of groups. Scarcely a sizeable city did not have an Anarcho- 
Syndicalist or Anarchist group. The propaganda took 
dimensions unprecedented for Anarchist activity in Russia. 
Proportionately, there was a great number of Anarchist 
newspapers, magazines, leaflets, pamphlets and books. The 
book market was flooded with Anarchist literature. The 
interest in Anarcho-Syndicalism and Anarchism was 
enormous, reaching even the remote corners of the faraway 
North. 


Newspapers were published not only in the large 
administrative and industrial centres, like Moscow and 
Petrograd, which had several Anarchist newspapers (in 
Petrograd the circulation of the Anarcho-Syndicalist Golos 
Trouda and the Anarchist Burevestnik was 25,000 each; the 
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Moscow daily Anarchia had about the same circulation), 
but also in provincial cities, like Kronstadt, Yaroslavl, 
Nizhni-Novgorod, — Saratov, Samara, Krasnoyarsk, 
Vladivostok, Rostov on Don, Odessa and Kiev. (In 1918, 
Anarchist papers were coming out in Ivanovo-Vosnesensk, 
Chembar, Ekaterinburg, Kursk, Ekaterinoslav, Viatka.) 


Oral propaganda was even more extensive than written - it 
was carried out in the army, as well as in factories and 
villages. The propaganda stressed the central task of 
bringing out and carrying to their logical end the Anarchist 
principles and tendencies inherent in the revolution. This 
propaganda, Anarcho-Syndicalist propaganda especially, 
was very successful with the toilers. The influence of 
Anarchism, especially its Anarcho-Syndicalist variety, was 
so great with the Petrograd workers that the Social- 
Democrats were compelled to issue a special publication 
for the purpose of waging a struggle against "Anarcho- 
Syndicalism among the organised proletariat." 
Unfortunately, this influence was not organised. 


'CENTRALISM VIA FEDERALISM’ 


The influence of Anarcho-Syndicalism showed itself 
creditably in the struggle for supremacy waged by the 
Factory Committees against the trade unions. The Factory 
Committees were almost completely swayed by a unique 
sort of Anarcho-Syndicalism; this is attested by all the 
conferences of the Petrograd Factory Committees, and by 
the All-Russian conferences of these committees. 
Moreover, the Bolsheviks in their drive towards seizure of 
power and dictatorship, were forced to cast away (for the 
time being only, as subsequent events proved), their 
orthodox Marxism and to accept Anarchist slogans and 
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methods. Alas, this was but a tactical move on their part, 
not a genuine change of programme. The slogans 
formulated by the Bolsheviks (Communists) voiced, in a 
precise and intelligible manner, the demands of the masses 
in revolt, coinciding with the slogans of the Anarchists: 
"Down with the war," "Immediate peace without 
annexations or indemnities, over the heads of the 
governments and capitalists," "Abolition of the army," 
"Arming of the workers," "Immediate seizure of land by the 
peasants," "Seizure of factories by the workers," "A 
Federation of Soviets," etc. Wouldn't the realisation of these 
great slogans lead to the full triumph of Anarchist ideology, 
to the sweeping away of the basis and foundations of 
Marxism? Wasn't it natural for the Anarchists to be taken in 
by these slogans, considering that they lacked a strong 
organisation to carry them out independently? 
Consequently, they continued taking part in the joint 
struggle. 


But reality soon proved that all the lapses by the Bolsheviks 
from the revolutionary position were no casual things, but 
moves in a rigorously thought-out tactical plan, directed 
against the vital interests and demands of the masses - a 
plan designed to carry out in life the dead dogmas of a 
disintegrated Marxism. The true face of the Bolsheviks was 
revealed by the Commissar of National Affairs~Stalin 
(Dzhugashvili), who in one of his articles (April 1918) 
wrote that their aim is, "To arrive at centralism via 
federalism." Persistently, cautiously, the revolution was 
being forced into Marxist channels in accordance with a 
preconceived plan. Such a channel is for every popular 
creed a Procrustean bed. 


Thus, during the period of the Bourgeois and Bourgeois 
Socialist Government, the Anarchists worked (not 
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organisationally of course) hand-in-hand with the 
Bolsheviks. How were the Anarchists situated during that 
period? The listing of the cities where Anarchist 
publications came out shows that freedom of the press was 
of the most extensive kind. Not a single newspaper was 
closed, not a single leaflet, pamphlet or book confiscated, 
not a single rally or mass meeting forbidden. Despite the 
seizure of rich private houses, like the Durnovo Villa and 
other mansions in Petrograd; despite the seizure of printing 
shops, including the printing shop of Russkaya Volia, 
published by the Tsar's minister Protopopov; despite open 
incitement to insubordination and appeals for soldiers to 
leave the fronts; despite all that, only a few cases where 
Anarchists were manhandled might be construed as 
connivance by authorities, or premeditated acts. True, the 
government, at that period, was not averse to dealing 
severely with both Anarchists and Bolsheviks. Kerensky 
threatened many times to "burn them out with red-hot 
irons". But the government was powerless, because the 
revolution was in full swing. 


AFTER OCTOBER 


How did the position of the Anarchists change with the 
triumph of the October revolution, in the preparation and 
making of which they had taken such a prominent part? It 
has to be pointed out that during the Kerensky period the 
Anarchists had grown considerably and that towards the 
October days their movement had already assumed 
considerable proportions. This growth became even more 
accelerated after the October revolution, when the 
Anarchists took an active part in the direct struggle against 
both the counter-revolution and the German-Austrian 
troops. Not only did the voice of the Anarchists command 
attention, but the masses actually followed the appeals and 
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directives of the Anarchists, having come to see in them the 
concrete formulation of their age-long aspirations. That is 
why they backed demands of an Anarcho-Syndicalist 
character, carrying them out in the teeth of hamstringing 
efforts, rather feeble at that time, by the Bolsheviks. 


Under the influence of Anarcho-Syndicalist propaganda, 
there began in Petrograd a spontaneous process of 
socialisation of housing by the house committees. This 
extended to entire streets, bringing into existence street 
committees and block committees, when entire blocks were 
drawn in. It spread to other cities. In Kronstadt it started 
even earlier than Petrograd and reached even greater 
intensity. If in Petrograd and other cities, dwellings were 
socialised only on the triumph of the October revolution, in 
Kronstadt similar steps were taken earlier, under the 
influence of Yartchuk, who was enjoying great popularity 
in that town, and in face of the active resistance of the 
Bolsheviks. Measures of this kind were carried out in an 
organised way by the revolutionary workers and sailors 
throughout the town. The Bolshevik fraction left a session 
of the Kronstadt Soviet in protest against the socialisation 
of dwellings. 


WORKERS' CONTROL 


In the field of revolutionary struggle towards immediate 
abolition of the institution of private property in the means 
of production, the influence of the Anarchists was even 
more pronounced. The idea of "workers! control", carried 
out through the Factory Committees, an idea advocated by 
the Anarcho-Syndicalists from the very outset of the 
revolution, took root among the city workers, gaining such 
a strong hold on them as to force its acceptance, in a 
distorted form, of course, by the Socialist parties. The 
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Social Democrats and the right Social-Revolutionists 
twisted this idea of workers’ control into that of State 
control over industry, with the participation of workers, 
leaving enterprises in the hands of the capitalists. 


As for the Bolsheviks, they were quite vague about the 
meaning of the term "workers' control", leaving it 
undefined, and making it a handy tool of demagogic 
propaganda. This is confirmed by A. Lozovsky (S. A. 
Dridzo), who writes the following in his pamphlet Workers' 
Control (Petersburg, the Socialist Publishing House, 1918): 


"Workers' control was the fighting slogan of the Bolsheviks 
before the October days . . . but despite the fact that 
workers' control figured in all resolutions, and was 
displayed on all banners, it had an aura of mystery about it. 
The party Press wrote very little about this slogan, still less 
did it try to implement it in a concrete way. When the 
October revolution broke out and it became necessary to 
say clearly and precisely what this workers’ control was, it 
developed that, even among the partisans of this slogan, 
there existed great differences of opinion on that' score." (p. 
19.) 


The Bolsheviks refused to accept the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
construction of the idea of workers’ control; namely, taking 
control of production, its socialisation and _ instituting 
workers' control over socialised production through the 
Factory Committees. This idea won out, workers having 
begun expropriating enterprises while the Bourgeois- 
Socialist government was still in power. The Factory 
Committees and various control committees were already 
taking over the managing functions at that time. On the eve 
of the October revolution this movement assumed a truly 
mass character. 
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FACTORY COMMITTEES 


The Factory Committees and their Central Bureau became 
the foundation of the new revolutionary movement, which 
set itself the task of making the factories into Producer and 
Consumer Communes. The Factory Committees were to 
become the nuclei of the new social order gradually 
emerging from the inchoate elemental life of the revolution. 
Anarchistic in their essence, the Factory Committees made 
many enemies. The attitude of all political parties was 
restrained hostility, their efforts centering on reducing the 
Factory Committees to a subordinate position within the 
trade unions. The Communists from the outset showed their 
suspicion of this type of organisation. It was only after they 
had become convinced that the trade unions were too 
strongly dominated by the Social-Democrats to lend 
themselves as instruments of Communist policy that, 
following the Anarcho-Syndicalists, they began to centre 
their attention on the Factory Committees, aiming to place 
them under their control and, through those committees, 
ultimately to gain control of the trade unions. Despite this 
attitude, the Bolsheviks were forced by the course of events 
to assume a position toward the Factory Committees which 
differed little from that of the Anarcho-Syndicalists. Only 
gradually did they assume this position. At first they 
combatted it. 


"The Anarcho-Syndicalists entrenched themselves behind 
the Factory Committees. They created a veritable theory 
around it, saying in effect that the trade unions have died, 
that the future belongs to the Factory Committees, who will 
deliver the knock-out blow to capitalism, that the Factory 
Committees are the highest form of labour movement, etc. 
In a word, they developed in regard to the Factory 
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Committees the same theory which the French Anarcho- 
Syndicalists developed in regard to the trade unions. Under 
these conditions the divorce between the two organisations 
(trade unions and Factory Committees) represents the 
greatest danger for the labour movement of Russia. 


"This danger is the greater, that even among active people 
of the Factory Committees who are not Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, we also see this tendency to oppose the trade 
unions to the Factory Committees and even to' replace 
industrial unions and their local branches with respective 
organisations of the Factory Committee type." - Lozovsky, 
Workers! Control (p. 37). 


SEIZURE OF ENTERPRISES 


Characteristically, only the Anarcho-Syndicalist press 
correctly evaluated the role and significance of the Factory 
Committees. The first article in the revolutionary press on 
this problem, by the author of these lines, appeared in the 
first issue of Golos Trouda. (Incidentally, the article did not 
express the opinion of Golos Trouda as a whole on this 
problem.) At one of the conferences of the Factory 
Committees held in Petrograd, during August, 1917, the 
article was hotly contested by the Bolsheviks, notably 
Lozovsky and others. But this idea, sound in itself and 
answering the mood and needs of the workers, became 
dominant even in the Bolshevik Party. Even Lenin declared 
in his speech at the All-Russian Trade Union Convention 
(held in the spring of 1918) that "the factory is a self- 
governing commune of producers and consumers." 


The results of this Anarcho-Syndicalist propaganda soon 


bore fruit. There followed a wave of seizures of enterprises 
and the organisation of Workers' Management. These began 
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when the provisional government was still in power and, it 
stands to reason, the Anarchists played the foremost role in 
them. The most talked-of event of the kind at that period 
was the expropriation under the direct influence of the 
Anarchist Zhuk, of the Shlisselburg gunpowder mills and 
agricultural estates, both of which were then organised on 
Anarchist principles. Such events recurred ever more 
frequently, and on the eve of the October revolution they 
came to be regarded as a matter of course. Soon after the 
triumph of the October revolution, the Central Bureau of 
the Factory Committees worked out extensive instructions 
for the control of production. These instructions proved to 
be a brilliant literary document, showing the triumph of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist idea. The significance of this incident 
is the greater considering that the Bolsheviks were then 
predominant in the Factory Committees. 


How greatly the workers were influenced by the idea of 
Factory Committees being the executive bodies of the 
Factory-Communes - the cellular bodies joining into a 
federative organisation, which unites all workers and 
creates the necessary industrial administrative system - is 
shown by the uneasiness the Bolsheviks revealed after the 
October revolution. 


"In place of a 'Republic of Soviets', we are led to a republic 
of producers' co-operatives (artels), into which the capitalist 
factories would be metamorphosed by this process. Instead 
of a rapid regulation of the social production and 
consumption - instead of measures which, objected to as 
they may be on various grounds, do represent a genuine 
step toward a socialist organisation of society - instead of 
that we are witnessing something which partakes somewhat 
of the Anarchist visionary dreams about autonomous 
industrial communes." - I. Stepanov, From Workers' 
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Control towards Workers' Administration in the industries 
and Agriculture (Moscow, 1918, p. 11). 


The predominance of the Bolsheviks makes even more 
remarkable the successes achieved by our comrades, 
especially that of W. Shatov, in their work carried on within 
the Factory Committees. (Shatov led the attack on the 
Winter Palace, Petrograd, in October 1917. He left the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist movement and became in fact a 
Bolshevik from the very moment when the capital was 
moved to Moscow early in 1918. He was arrested and 
probably shot without trial during the purges in the late 
1930s.) Even though dominated by the Bolsheviks, the 
Factory Committees of that period were carrying out the 
Anarchist idea. The latter, of course, suffered in clarity and 
purity when carried out by the Bolsheviks within the 
Factory Committees; had the Anarchists been in the 
majority they would have tried to eliminate completely 
from the work of the committees the element of 
centralisation and State principles. 


SPONTANEOUS SYNDICALISM 


We are not out here to give a detailed history of the Russian 
trade union movement, or a chronicle of the struggle of 
various political parties and groups within the trade unions. 
Ours is a purely informatory task. We want to stress those 
moments in the life of the trade union movement 
highlighted by the work of the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
minority. The labour movement, like the revolution itself, 
arose spontaneously. It set aside trade unions, basing itself 
mainly on the Factory Committees and their associations, 
especially in Petrograd. 
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Although the Russian proletariat was, as a whole, entirely 
ignorant of the ideas of Revolutionary Syndicalism, and 
despite the scarcity of Anarcho Syndicalist literature, as 
well as an almost total lack of representatives of this 
movement among the Russian workers; despite all that, the 
labour movement of all Russia went along the road of 
decentralisation. It chose spontaneously the course of a 
unique Revolutionary Syndicalism. Unlike other periods, 
the one following the February revolution of 1917 was 
characterised by the active participation of Anarcho- 
Syndicalists - workers who had returned to Russia from the 
United States, where they had taken part in the struggles of 
the Industrial Workers of the World (IWW). 


FACTORY COMMITTEES V TRADE UNIONS 


Until January 1918, that is until the First All-Russian Trade 
Union Convention, the labour movement sailed under the 
banners of the Factory Committees. These waged a fierce 
struggle against the bourgeois elements that fought silently 
for supremacy, as against the trade unions. This struggle 
assumed an especially strong character after the Third All- 
Russian Trade Union Conference, which clearly revealed 
the gulf between the tactics and aims of the trade unions 
and those of the Factory Committees. The latter, united first 
in Petrograd, then throughout Russia, singled out their own 
central bodies and gave the keystone to the course of the 
revolution. The Anarcho-Syndicalists took an active part in 
both the Factory Committees and the trade unions. There 
was no unanimity in Anarcho-Syndicalist ranks about 
which of the two organisations should be preferred. The 
movement headed by the author of these lines was far from 
being supported by the rest of the Anarchists. It was not 
even accepted by the group publishing Golos Trouda. 
Likewise, many Bolsheviks were averse to the viewpoint 
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favouring the Factory Committees as against the trade 
unions. At one of the conferences of the Petrograd Factory 
Committees, Lozovsky subjected this view, and the 
movement backing it, to a cruel and unscrupulous attack. 


On the whole, however, the Anarcho-Syndicalist elements 
showed a preference for the Factory Committees, having 
concentrated their forces in that direction. They were 
represented in many individual Factory Committees, as 
well as in the Petrograd Bureau and the All-Russian Central 
Bureau of Factory Committees. Likewise the influence 
exercised by the Anarcho-Syndicalists on the work of the 
conferences of the Factory Committees, whose paper, Novy 
Put, was strongly coloured with a unique kind of Anarcho- 
Syndicalism, though no Anarcho-Syndicalists were on its 
staff. 


In view of this direct and indirect influence of Anarcho- 
Syndicalists, the bourgeois and socialist papers began to 
voice alarm: the newspapers Dien (bourgeois), Novaya 
Zhizn (socialist), Izvestia Petrogradskogo Obshtchestva 
Zavochikovy Fabricantov (bourgeois), Izvestia 
Tzentralnogo _Ispolnitelnogo Komiteta (socialist), 
Rabochaya Gazeta (socialist), etc. The Social-Democrats 
issued a special publication (Rabochaya Mysl) to combat 
Anarcho-Syndicalist influence among the organised 
proletariat. 


In vain, however. The Anarcho-Syndicalists were 
conquering the masses with the slogan of "Workers' 
Control". Ever greater masses of workers were swept under 
Anarcho-Syndicalist influence, which impelled them to 
proceed with the seizure of factories. The influence of the 
Anarcho-Syndicalist slogan "Workers' Control" showed 
itself in the Manual for the Carrying Out of Workers’ 
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Control of Industry, edited and published by the Central 
Council of the Petrograd Factory Committees and which 
met a sharp rebuff from the Bolsheviks and Mensheviks at 
the First All-Russian Trade Union Convention. (See The 
First All-Russian Convention of Trade Unions, 
Stenographic Report. Also A. Lozovsky (Dridzo), Workers' 
Control.) 


The Anarcho-Syndicalists at that time had their group 
organisations outside the unions and were publishing 
newspapers and magazines. In Petrograd Golos Trouda, 
Kharkov Rabochaya Mysl, Krasnoyarsk Sibirsky Anarchist, 
in Moscow a revolutionary Syndicalist organ Rabochaya 
Zhizn, etc. The Anarcho-Syndicalists were represented in 
numerous Factory Committees and trade unions, where 
they were carrying on intensive propaganda. The great 
majority of Anarcho-Syndicalists believed that, by working 
within the trade unions, they would succeed in imparting to 
the latter an Anarcho-Syndicalist direction. 


SWEEP OF MOVEMENT 


Before the First All-Russian Trade Union Convention, the 
Anarcho-Syndicalists succeeded in organising on the 
platform of the American IWW between 25 and 30 
thousand miners of the Debaltzev district in the Don Basin. 
The Cossack massacre, which led to the murder of comrade 
Koniayev, the organiser of this union, and the subsequent 
civil war, destroyed those beginnings. The same was true of 
Anarcho-Syndicalist work in the Cheremkhovo mine, 
before the Czechoslovak rebellion. In Ekaterinodar and 
throughout Novorossiysk province the labour movement 
was adopting the Anarcho-Syndicalist platform. This 
movement was headed by B. Yelensky, Katia Gorbova and 
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others. The movement embraced the entire Chernomorsky 
province, with the cities Ekaterinodar and Novorossiysk. 
The main contingents in this movement were portworkers 
and cement workers. In Moscow the Anarcho-Syndicalists 
had a dominant influence among the railway workers, 
perfumery workers and others. (The movement was carried 
on by comrades including Preferansov, N. K. Lebediev 
Kritskaya.) To translate this influence into terms of definite 
numbers is difficult. We can only point out that, at the First 
All-Russian Trade Union Convention, there was an 
Anarcho-Syndicalist faction. It included a few Maximalists 
and other sympathizers totalling twenty-five people. And 
since the basis of representation was on the average of one 
delegate per 3,000 3,500 members, one may say that the 
number of organised Anarcho-Syndicalist workers reached 
88,000. This figure, however, might safely be increased two 
or three times to form an adequate idea of the actual sweep 
of the movement. 


FACTORY COMMITTEES SUBORDINATED 


At the First Trade Union Convention, immediately after the 
October revolution, the Bolsheviks and Left Social- 
Revolutionists were in the majority. It signified the final 
victory of the trade unions over the Factory Committees. 
The Bolsheviks subordinated the Factory Committees, 
which were federalist and anarchistic by nature, to the 
centralised trade unions. With the help of the trade unions, 
the Bolsheviks succeeded in making the Factory 
Committees a tool in their policy of domination over the 
masses. Having achieved that, the Bolsheviks proceeded to 
strip the Committees of all their functions. And by this time 
the Factory Committees fulfilled only one function, the 
police role imposed on them by the Bolsheviks. 
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In 1918, the Bolshevik terror still spared the trade unions. 
And thus we saw the development of an Anarcho- 
Syndicalist movement in the bakers' union of Moscow, 
Kharkov and Kiev (very energetic work was carried on 
among the Kiev bakers by A. Baron, who if not executed by 
now [1940] is still being kept in prison or exile; ever since 
1920, he was switched back and forth from various prisons 
to places of exile), and among the Petrograd postal and 
telegraph workers. At the All-Russian Convention of Postal 
and Telegraph Workers, the Anarcho-Syndicalists exercised 
a powerful influence, more than half the delegates 
following their lead. (The principal Anarcho-Syndicalist 
workers in this union were Milhalev, Bondarev and others. 
The extent of Anarcho-Syndicalist influence in the union 
can be judged by reading the stenographic report of the 
convention held in 1918.) The Petrograd branch of this 
union marched under the banners of Anarcho-Syndicalism. 
Its publication, Izvestia Pochtovo-Telegrainikh 
Sluzhashtchikk Petrograda was edited by Anarcho- 
Syndicalists. The same was true of the Union River 
Transport Workers of the Volga Basin where, due to the 
work of comrade Anosov, the union publication took a 
definite Anarcho-Syndicalist stand. 


CAPTURE OF TRADE UNIONS 


All that, however, was destroyed by the Bolsheviks. The 
industrial principle underlying the process of merging 
unions into large units became a useful weapon in the 
Bolshevik struggle against Anarcho-Syndicalism. In the 
first place the Bolsheviks began to consolidate those unions 
which they deemed unreliable, from the viewpoint of their 
own basic drive for domination. The move was to merge 
such unions in the general mass and scatter the leading 
Anarcho-Syndicalist workers in unions considered 
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"reliable" from their point of view. Thus went down a 
number of Anarchist-minded trade unions; the union of 
telegraph workers in Petrograd, of perfumery workers in 
Moscow, of water transport workers in Kazan, the 
organisations of some important railroad junctions of 
Moscow and Kursk, where comrades like Kovalevich and 
Dvumjantzev played an important role. 


Due to this measure and to intensified centralisation, 
coupled with unscrupulous juggling of votes and, in some 
places, the severe measures applied by the authorities, the 
administrative bodies fell into the hands of Communists. 
The Second All-Russian Convention of Trade Unions 
(1919) furnishes an apt example of this process of capturing 
the trade unions. At that convention the number of 
Anarcho-Syndicalist and sympathetic delegates was only 
15. That is, they represented only 52,950, at a moment 
when the workers' sympathies for Anarcho-Syndicalism 
were noticeably on the increase, a fact accentuated by a 
concurrent lowering of the standing of the Bolsheviks in the 
eyes of the workers. The standing rules of the convention 
deprived the Anarcho-Syndicalists of the right to have their 
own speaker on the important questions on the agenda. At 
the third convention, in 1920, there were only 10 Anarcho- 
Syndicalist delegates (including sympathisers) representing 
only 35,300 people. 


Those conventions fully demonstrated the failure of the 
tactics advocated by Golos Trouda, which carried weight 
with the Anarcho-Syndicalists of Russia. (The author was 
on the staff of Golos Trouda, but this does not deter him 
from acknowledging the errors made by the paper.) The 
lack of purely revolutionary unions hastened the destruction 
of the Anarchist and Syndicalist movements. Scattered 
throughout the Bolshevik unions, the Anarcho-Syndicalist 
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forces could not show any resistance and were flattened by 
the iron policy of the "Dictatorship of the Proletariat". 


At the beginning of 1920 only one union in Moscow held 
out for the Anarcho-Syndicalist line. This was the Bakers' 
Union, whose Anarcho-Syndicalist orientation was due to 
the work of our comrade N. I. Pavlov. (The latter, however, 
recanted his Anarcho-Syndicalist views under the pressure 
of the GPU, this being the price paid by him for his liberty. 
Pavlov made the statement disavowing his Anarchist views 
on release from prison). A contributing factor to the 
persistence of Anarcho-Syndicalist influence in the Bakers' 
Union was the work of the Maximalists, Niushenkov and 
Kamyshev. 


At the Second All-Russian Convention, the Bakers' Union 
delegation contained a "Federalist" faction numbering ten 
to fifteen people, whose following extended to nearly a 
third of the union membership. At that convention, the first 
attempt was made (Maximoff, Niushenkov, Pavlov) to 
organise an underground revolutionary Federation of Food 
Workers. This was to be the first step towards organising a 
Russian General Confederation of Labour. The move was 
to have been a genuine attempt by the Executive Committee 
of Russian Anarcho-Syndicalists to carry out the basic 
points of its programme. In view of the repressions which 
soon began, the committee of the above-mentioned 
comrades, elected at the meeting of the faction of the 
convention, did not even get a chance to start its work, as 
planned at the meeting. This was the last vivid 
manifestation of the struggle waged by Anarcho- 
Syndicalism within the Communist State-controlled trade 
union 
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CENTRALISATION AND TERROR 


The programme of the Russian trade union movement was 
as follows: centralisation, compulsory membership, 
compulsory discipline imposed by disciplinary courts, the 
tutelage of the political party (the Communist Party in this 
case), militarisation of labour, compulsory labour service, 
labour armies, the attachment of workers to their places of 
work, nationalisation of production individual management 
(instead of collective administration) graduated wage scales 
(36 categories), introduction of sweatshop system, 
Taylorism, piecework, bonuses, premium systems, etc. 
Workers control and workers' management were proscribed 
and unconditional support of the government was 
demanded. 


The policy and programme of the trade unions was wholly 
determined (and still is) by the policies and programme of 
the "Communist Government". At present, and this has 
been true for a number of years, the unions, or rather their 
administrative centres, have nothing in common with the 
proletarian masses. They only mirror the policy of the 
government, fulfilling all its demands at the expense of the 
working class. 


The Soviet State has kept up its terroristic methods in 
suppressing all opposition within unions, meting out brutal 
punishment to anyone violating government decrees, which 
are inimical to the workers. In this respect the unions 
proved to be one of the many government repressive 
agencies, working in close collaboration with the other 
punitive organs of the State: the Che-Ka, People's Courts, 
the GPU, etc. 
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The following is an apt illustration of this terrorist policy 
towards workers. Krasny Nobat and Uralsky Rabochy 
reported the following cases: for taking an unauthorised 
three-day leave from his factory, one of the workers was 
sentenced to unload 5,000 pounds (801 tons), during ten 
days. All that to be done after his regular workday. Many 
other workers were sentenced to compulsory prison work 
for the same "crime" of absenting themselves during work. 
This slave holding policy flourished, especially in the Ural 
region, during the administration of Trotsky and Piatakov. 


A government inspection of the sanitary and technical 
conditions prevailing in the Central Coal District revealed a 
ghastly picture, by which even the most frightful capitalist 
exploitation pales in comparison. In the name of the 
"commonwealth", that is the benefit of the State, workers 
had to live miles away from the mines in ramshackle 
barracks built of thin boards, and lacking elementary 
conveniences, where even doors and windows had fallen 
into disuse. In the winter the barracks gave hardly any 
protection against frosts and icy winds. There were no 
toilets, workers being compelled to use _ cesspools 
surrounding the barracks. 


Mineworkers were getting half-a-pound of bread a day - on 
condition that they fulfilled their daily work norm. Failing 
that, they were deprived of this ration. In addition, overtime 
was exacted from the workers, who were paid for it with 
one meal a day. Workers who did not fulfill their norm 
were kept in the mine until they completed their daily task. 
And this leaves out the account of the flagrant tyranny and 
high-handed actions characterising the attitude of the 
administration to the workers. (This data is taken from the 
unpublished report of the doctors who were carrying out 
this investigation. The report is kept among the materials of 
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the Department of Safeguarding Labour, at the Labour 
Commissariat.) 


Such conditions were especially prevalent in the life of the 
Ural workers during the administration of Trotsky and 
Piatakov. At the Izhevsk plant, for instance, an anarchist 
worker named Gordeyev was shot for failing to submit to 
work discipline (see Golos Rosstyi for the first half of 1922, 
Berlin). In Ekaterinburg (now Sverdlovsk) workers of the 
mint were sentenced to hard prison labour, their "crime" 
being "violation of labour discipline". 


What was the Anarcho-Syndicalist programme, as opposed 
to that of the government-controlled "communist unions"? 
Briefly, it was that the State - even the so-called benevolent 
State - is the enemy of the working class. It follows, 
therefore, that the first task of the trade unions should be to 
emancipate themselves from State captivity, to emphasise 
the significance of industrial organization. In accordance 
with this premise the Anarcho-Syndicalists built their 
programme and tactics in the Russian trade union 
movement. 
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LENIN'S TERROR WITHIN THE PARTY 


GREGORY MAXIMOFF 


Taking as point of departure the Marxian theory of 
centralization, of the "dictatorship of the proletariat," of the 
state and its role in the period of transition from Capitalism 
to Communism, during which the state is supposed to be 
not a free institution but the organ of repression and 
annihilation of the enemies and adversaries of the 
Proletariat, Lenin inescapably and logically arrived at the 
conclusion that the "dictatorship of the proletariat" in reality 
is something like the "slaveholding democracy" of ancient 
Greece. This was, as we have already showed, the argument 
he used against K. Kautsky. 


But he overlooked the very elementary fact that (as every 
high school boy knows) the slavehoding democracy of 
ancient Greece was torn by internecine struggle within the 
slaveholding class itself-a struggle for power and 
privileges, for the right to rule over the demos. As a result 
of this bitter conflict democracies often degenerated into 
oligarchies and tyrannies. 


The state, Lenin said, is the proletariat; it is the vanguard of 
the proletariat; it is we, that is the Communist Party. 
Consequently, under the "dictatorship of the proletariat" 
"our" party must be the slaveholding class; it must, 
therefore, inevitably repeat to some extent, the history of 
the slave holding class of democratic Greece and undergo 
the same internecine strife as that between the partisans of 
the slave-holding democracy and oligarchy. 


In 1920 the Communist Party entered into this degenerative 
phase of development. Lenin was a demagogue: having 
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brought "his class," his party, to power under the banner of 
democracy, he immediately established an oligarchy, and 
his own pre-eminence as the first among the oligarchs has 
never been challenged. As long as common danger existed, 
the party "demos" suffered this tyranny; but no sooner was 
the danger alleviated, no sooner did the civil war come to 
an end, then the lower strata broke into rebellion against the 
oligarchy; this opposition was met with ostracism, which 
resulted only in intensifying the struggle. 


We saw that, according to Lenin, the Marxian "dictatorship 
of the proletariat" connotes the dictatorship of the vanguard 
of the working class, and since such a vanguard can be only 
the party, the "dictatorship of the proletariat" is in the last 
analysis, the dictatorship of the party, and by the same 
logic, the adversaries and enemies of this dictatorship 
inevitably are, as we have shown, all those who do not 
belong to this ruling party. And since the state of the 
transitional period is also the party, and since this state must 
ruthlessly suppress its adversaries, it follows logically that 
terror has to be applied against all, save a very small 
handful of the "vanguard of the proletariat" organised into a 
party. 

The party is organised upon the principles of centralisation 
and subordination to the leaders. In order to maintain their 
own positions, the leaders organise around themselves a 
clique with whose aid they get control of the party 
apparatus, manning it entirely with their own people. Hence 
we have the dictatorship of the leaders within the party, arid 
the "dictatorship of the proletariat" becomes the 
dictatorship of the leaders. The state 'becomes first the state 
of the leaders, and then the state of one single leader Such 
was the role of Lenin, and, in our own time, Stalin, When 
Lenin said the state it is we, by "we" he meant himself; 
hence to oppose Lenin was to oppose the state, the 
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dictatorship of the proletariat which necessarily had become 
the state of one leader 


Having become the state, Lenin proceeded ruthlessly to 
suppress his adversaries. But just as the dictatorship of the 
party inevitably brings forth resistance within the country, 
(a resistance ruthlessly suppressed by terror), so does intra- 
party dictatorship inevitably beget among certain of its 
members discontent, then protest, and finally overt 
rebellion. These discontented and rebellious members of 
the party, according to the essence of the "workers' state," 
are the objects of the suppression and terror. So intra-party 
terror, just as terror within the country, has the same source: 
centralisation, dictatorship and the state. 


The revolt within the party began when Lenin was still 
alive; he kept on suppressing it through terror, ever 
tightening the inner regime to prevent open rebellion or to 
quell it in its incipient phases. The dictatorship of Lenin and 
his clique early accumulated much discontent hut the 
members themselves restrained their differences during the 
years of civil war. 


But a conflict was developing in the party along two lines: 
the ideological issue and the actual struggle for power 
within the party and the country. Despite Lenin's efforts, the 
rank and file had not lived down the ideals of 1917, the 
ideals of the Paris Commune-Whereas they put up with the 
dictatorship both in the Party and the country during the 
civil war, upon its termination they demanded that the 
oligarchy give place to a genuine workers' democracy- 
Opposed to the rank and file was the Party bureaucracy 
which defended its own position of power. To disagree with 
the bureaucracy was to place oneself outside of the 
"vanguard of the working class," to deviate in the direction 
of "petty bourgeois Anarchism, which threatens the unity of 
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the Party and the maintenance of the dictatorship of the 
proletariat..." 


The Workers! Opposition, which emerged during the 1920 
discussion concerning trade unions, could not subscribe to 
this interpretation. Thus, there arose along with the trade 
union question, a complex of other problems, such as: 
bureaucracy and democracy in the party as well as the state, 
freedom, the role of the party, syndicalism, labour 
discipline, etc. There were many other issues and many 
sides to each issue, but notwithstanding all their 
differences, the representatives of these several platforms 
were unanimous in their condemnation of the Workers' 
Opposition headed by Shliapnikov, Medvediev, Kolontay 
and others. 


Following Lenin's historic analogy, we may say that intra- 
party strife immediately assumed the character of a struggle 
between the Communist patricians and the Communist 
plebeians, with the difference, however, that the 
Communist Grachii perished without having obtained any 
improvements for the plebeians of the party. 


Lenin, as head of the Communist patricians, and 
experienced in matters of party strife, immediately realised 
the seriousness of these discussions. "The bitter truth 
should be faced courageously," he wrote in the article "The 
Party Crisis") "The party is shaken with fever. The question 
becomes: is the malady limited to the upper layers and 
exclusively those of the Moscow party or has the entire 
organism been stricken? If the latter be true, can this 
organism be fully cured within a few weeks (prior to and 
following the party convention)? Can it be immunised 
against recurrence of the malady, or will its illness assume a 
long drawn-out and dangerous character?" 


The malady, as we know now, proved a chronic affair. The 
party organism was stricken with a cancer which demanded 
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surgical treatment. Since that time, it has undergone 
constant painful and serious operations which made it 
unrecognisable; but the cancer has not yet been cut out and 
a dreadful death is imminent in the near future. 


Lenin addressed himself to this problem. "What is to be 
done," he asked, "for the quickest and surest solution?" And 
he answered, "We need a close examination of all 
participants, an examination guided by a certain partiality".) 
And he evolved those methods or maintaining obedience 
which he applied outside of the party, in the country as a 
whole: threats, intimidation, in a word-terror. "The Party 
Crisis" was intended as a warning to the participants in the 
party discussion who were getting out of control, and 
especially to the Workers’ Opposition and _ kindred 
groupings who were demanding freedom and democracy. 


"We must combat ideological disharmony and_ those 
unhealthy elements of the opposition who renounce any 
‘militarization of economy;' thus rejecting not only the 
‘methods of appointment’ which have been in practise until 
now, but any possible 'system of appointments' (rather than 
elections); in the last analysis this means the denial of the 
leading role of the Party in regard to the mass of non-party 
people. We must fight against this syndicalist deviation, 
which will ruin the party, if adopted". 


To Lenin, the "unhealthy elements of the opposition" were 
the party plebs who demanded the abolition of the 
oligarchic party regime and of the dictatorship of the 
patricians. Having reviled them as "loud mouths," having 
stigmatised their demands as "the worst forms of 
Menshevism," he frightened all other dissenters into 
submission by declaring that "the capitalists of the Entente 
will undoubtedly take advantage of our party's weakness by 
invading us again, and the Social Revolutionists will 
organise plots and rebellions". These warnings and threats 
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were made in the midst of the discussion on the role of the 
trade unions, in January, 1921, but since the tenth 
convention of the party was scheduled for March, actual 
repressions were postponed. Lenin was confident that since 
the party apparatus was in his hands, all his 
recommendations would be adopted and terroristic 
measures against any and all opposition groups would be 
legalised. 


The tenth party convention began on March 8 and ended on 
March 16, 1921. In his "Inaugural Speech," Lenin of 
course, did not fail, to cut short the discussion by 
impressing the delegates with the danger inherent in party 
wrangling and disagreements; and naturally he called for 
unity, which meant for him the stabilisation of the party 
status quo. 


"You, Comrades, must know," he declared, "that all our 
enemies and their name is legion-in innumerable foreign 
publications repeat and amplify the countless rumours 
which our bourgeois and petty-bourgeois enemies circulate 
here within the soviet republic, namely: if there is 
discussion, that means there are wranglings; if wranglings, 
there must be dissension's; and dissension's mean that the 
Communists have weakened and the time has come to take 
advantage of their weakness. This has become the slogan of 
a world which is hostile to us. We dare not forget it for a 
single moment We must show that, whatever luxury of 
discussion we permitted ourselves, rightly or wrongly, in 
the past, we now recognize the need for greater harmony 
and unity than ever before. We must tell ourselves, after 
having duly considered the profusion of platforms, 
shadings, delicate gradations of opinion at our Party 
convention, that much as we may disagree and wrangle 
here, we have so many enemies and the task facing the 
dictatorship of the proletariat in a peasant country is so 
great, that formal solidarity is not enough. Henceforth we 
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cannot afford the slightest trace of factionalism, regardless 
where and how it might have occured in the past". 


On that very same day Lenin, in his "Report on the Political 
Activity of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party," regretted that he had allowed so much discussion in 
the party, "On my own account I must add that this luxury 
should not have been permitted, and that in allowing it we 
were no doubt in error". 


Lenin complained that when he pointed out to the comrades 
the difficult situation of the country-poor crops, army 
demobilisation, economic crisis and ruin-saying that under 
these conditions it was necessary to maintain the closest 
unity and that "the atmosphere of controversy is becoming 
highly dangerous, some comrades, to whom I happened to 
talk a few months ago, and to say, 'Beware, here is a 
definite threat to the rule of the working class and its 
dictatorship’ replied, 'this is a method of intimidation, you 
terrorise.' I had to listen several times to this libelling of my 
remarks but I always answered that it would he ludicrous 
for me to terrorise the old revolutionists who had undergone 
all kinds of trials in their lives". 


The speakers of the Workers' Opposition and similar groups 
who took the floor on Lenin's report, charged him and the 
Central Committee with administrative wilfulness and with 
gagging opinion; they demanded freedom of criticism and 
broad discussion. Osinsky accused Lenin and the Central 
Committee of having ousted Sapronov from the Presidium 
of the convention; while all the left groupings complained 
of lack of democracy in the Party, exposing all Lenin's talk 
of unity as insincere since neither he nor the Central 
Committee had any confidence in the working class. 


Lenin's answers were demagogic and rude: "Do you want to 
carry on discussion? You can do it in the pages of "Pravda," 
they are open to you. Sapronov was ousted? But that is a 
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trivial matter which should be ignored. Lack of confidence 
in the working class? "This is wholly untrue. We are 
looking for and are ready to take from the ranks of workers 
any one with the least administrative ability. We examine 
him". 

Lenin assailed chiefly the Workers' Opposition. His target 
was a clause in Kolontay's pamphlet, which stated that 
organising the management of the national economy 
belongs to the All-Russian Convention of Producers, united 
into trade and industrial unions, which is to elect a central 
organ administering the national economy. Lenin's 
refutation was: "After two years of Soviet power we openly 
declared at the Communist International to the entire world 
that the dictatorship of the proletariat is possible only 
through the Communist Party. . . Despite all this, there are 
people 'class conscious people, who tell us that ‘organising 
management of national economy belongs to the All- 
Russian Convention of Producers.’ An All-Russian 
Convention of Producers-what would that be? Should we 
waste our time on such oppositions within the party? It 
seems to me that we have had enough of this. All this talk 
of freedom of speech and freedom of criticism constitutes 
nine tenths of the meaning of the speeches of the 'Workers 
Opposition,' which in reality have no meaning at all". 


And further: "The All-Russian Convention of Producers 
should manage production? I am really at loss when I try to 
characterise this jumble of words. But I am comforted by 
the thought that we have here party and soviet workers who 
have been engaging in revolutionary activities for the last 
one, two or three years, and it would be a mere waste of 
time to criticise such phrases before these comrades, for 
they themselves close discussion when they hear such 
speeches; these are boring and it shows a lack of 
seriousness when people talk about an All-Russian 
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Convention of Producers which is to manage the national 
economy". 


"Way back last summer at the second congress of the 
Communist International I referred to the resolution on the 
role of the Communist party. This resolution unites the 
Communist workers in the Communist parties of the whole 
world. And this resolution explains everything" . 


Lenin's patrician sentiment was outraged by the Workers' 
Opposition. He refused to even consider the idea that a 
convention of producers and not the party-that is, he 
himself-should administer production. And at the same time 
he ridiculed personally the representatives of the Workers' 
Opposition: "Thus, Comrade Kolontay and Shliapnikov, 
and the 'class-conscious' people who follow them, want to 
subject to their guidance the Councils of National 
Economy, the central organs and principal committees as 
well as the Rykovs, Nogins and other 'nonentities' and to 
lay down theoretical tasks for them. Can we be expected, 
comrades, to take all this seriously ?" 


One of the planks of the platform of the Workers’ 
Opposition reads "it is the decision of the Workers' 
Opposition to remain in the party when defeated at the 
convention and to uphold firmly the point of view of the 
opposition, saving the party and rectifying its line." Lenin 
comments ironically: "Even when defeated at the 
convention'! what foresight, indeed. But begging your 
pardon, I, for one, can confidently declare that the party 
convention shall not permit this". Hence, before the 
convention had passed its decision, Lenin had already 
resolutely proclaimed, "The Opposition is finished. The lid 
has been clamped down on its activities. And now, enough 
of the Opposition for us". 


What measures did Lenin suggest in the fight against the 
Workers' Opposition? "We will sift the healthy from the 
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unhealthy in the Workers' Opposition...We will take those 
whom we want, and not those whom they want. .. . We 
shall win over to our side, the side of the Party, whatever is 
healthy and proletarian in the Workers' Opposition, leaving 
behind the  'class-conscious' authors of  syndicalist 
speeches." Sifting meant on the one hand disciplinary 
penalties and expulsions from the party, and on the other, 
outright bribing: "to draw the desirable elements nearer to 
the work and to promote them to higher positions". 


Lenin suggested, and the convention adopted, a long 
resolution censuring the Workers' Opposition for its 
syndicalist and Anarchist deviation; it also declared that the 
propaganda of those ideas was incompatible with 
membership in the Communist Party. Moreover, he found 
the view of this group and of all similar groups and persons 
"politically incorrect and a direct danger to the maintenance 
of power by the proletariat". In a word, the Workers' 
Opposition and similar groups were declared counter- 
revolutionary, and the apparatus, that is Lenin, was granted 
the right to react accordingly. This was precisely what 
Lenin sought and, as we shall see, did not fail to avail 
himself of this right. 


The discussion on trade unions marks the beginning of the 
disintegration of the Communist Party, the beginning of the 
struggle for power, which, with Kirov' s assassination 
assumed a highly dramatic and gruesome character. But at 
the time of the tenth party convention it was difficult to 
foresee that the discussion on trade unions would take such 
a turn. 


This convention prohibited all factional groupings within 
the party. The several groups which had emerged from this 
discussion-Trotzky's group, Bukharin 's group, Ignatov's 
group, Sapronov's group of "democratic centralism," the 
Workers' Opposition-all fell in line with the decision 
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although the adherents of the Workers' Opposition did not 
cease to propagate their ideas in the party. Thus Lenin's 
group or "the group of ten": Lenin, Zinoviev, Stalin, 
Kamenev, Tomsky, Lozovsky, Rudzutank, Kalinin, 
Petrovsky and Sergeyev (Artem), scored a full victory. It 
was an easy victory for the apparatus. The bureaucrats, 
seeing themselves threatened by the rank and file who were 
demanding the realisation of the ideals of 1917, hastened to 
close their ranks and to build a united front against workers' 
oppositions. 


Apart from the official Workers' Opposition, there emerged 
another workers' opposition group, "The Workers’ and 
Peasants’ Socialist Party"; the latter was not represented at 
the convention. It was headed by the sailor, Paniushkin, and 
was joined by those elements of the Workers' Opposition 
who remained dissatisfied with the sub-mission of their 
leaders (Kolontay, Shliapnikov, Medvedev, Kutuzov) to the 
party bureaucracy. 


The new "party" declared that it "stood on guard of the 
October conquests"; it put forth the demand, "all power to 
the soviets and not to the party"; it sharply assailed the 
party intellectuals, and it demanded the abolition of 
privileges and a more just distribution of rations. It branded 
the leaders of the "Workers' Opposition" as renegades who 
fell for soft jobs and comfortable positions in the party and 
state. The newspaper "Pravda" hastened to label Paniushkin 
as a "self-seeker" and "Jew-baiter" (his anti-Semitism is 
doubtful and has yet to be verified), accusing him of raising 
"the inglorious Kronstadt banner". Then Paniushkin and a 
few other workers were expelled from the party. 


On the other hand, however, this new opposition for a while 
was not only to be unmolested but even assisted in sundry 
ways: it was given quarters for a club; it was permitted to 
issue its publication ("Nabat") - Yet simultaneously, efforts 
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were made to seduce the leaders with offers of position and 
power and to liquidate the membership in a painless 
manner. The active partisans were secretly put on the 
official list for surveillance. The attempt to disintegrate this 
movement from within the opposition itself proved futile. 
The opposition enjoyed great popularity among the 
workers: its meetings were crowded, its speakers were 
greeted with stormy applause, while the official 
Communists were met with catcalls. But on the night of 
June 7th, thirty-three prominent figures of this opposition 
were arrested, their publication was closed, and their 
program was confiscated in the printing shop. The prisoners 
were put in the Butirky jail, and some were afterwards sent 
to exile, notwithstanding the fact that many of them were 
old party members, dating their revolutionary activity back 
to 1903-1905. 


Thus, under the blows of intra-party terror, fell this workers' 
opposition group. The repression's against dissidents did 
not bring, however, all the desired results: the (discontent of 
the party rank and file was riot only unchecked but actually 
augmented. The workers' opposition remaining in the Party 
continued to rebel against the bureaucracy, its privileges 
and luxuries. It was for the purpose of curbing the growth 
of the opposition that Lenin introduced party purges. At the 
party conference held in May, purges were accepted under 
the guise of a concession to the oppositionists who did not 
suspect that along with the "self-seekers", "hangers-on" and 
other harmful elements they themselves would also be 
victimized. While the first purge was directed against the 
bourgeoisefied upper strata of the party arid little affected 
the opposition, subsequent purges became a powerful 
weapon of terror in the hands of the apparatus against all 
the discontented elements of the party. 


In line with this oppression was Lenin's persecution of 
Miasnikoy and the party organization of Motovilikha (of 
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the government of Perm) which he headed. The Miasnikov 
episode is of much interest and we shall therefore dwell 
upon it at some length. 


A worker and one of the oldest members of the party, G. 
Miasnikov was the leader of the party organization of 
Motovilikha in the period of the trade union discussions. 
Capable, thoughtful, extremely devoted to the cause of 
proletarian emancipation, Miasnikov could not be 
reconciled to the abandonment of the party principles of 
1917, the growing power of the oligarchy, the terror of the 
Central Committee and the bourgeois transformation of the 
upper layers of the party. He undertook to expose these 
developments toward the end of 1920 in Motovilikha. "It 
was because of this," Miasnikov writes, "as I found out 
later, that I was exiled ...to Petrograd, to mend my ways". 


There he had an opportunity of witnessing the drunken de- 
baucheries of Zinoviev and the complete divorce of the 
party from the workers; the result of his observations was a 
memorandum sent by him to the Central Committee. Lenin 
replied in a letter with which Miasnikov in turn answered 
and disagreed. Lenin did not deem it necessary to continue 
this correspondence. His attempt at "persuasion" having 
failed, he, as we shall see, was soon to resort to "force". 


Meanwhile. failing to hear from Lenin, Miasnikov 
published in pamphlet form his memorandum, his statement 
of principle together with Lenin's letter. Let us examine the 
content of this pamphlet. 


Miasnikov wrote to the Central Committee of the alienation 
of the working class and their enmity toward the party: 
"When I came to Petrograd, the city was in a festive mood; 
all the papers rejoiced that 'the sleeper was awakening,' that 
Petrograd industry was beginning to breathe freely, etc. But 
this was only Potemkin villages. Upon closer examination I 
began to see that, to my great amazement, all was not well 
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in Petrograd. Mills and factories were frequently on strike, 
the Communist influence was lacking and the workers had 
no sense of participation in the government. It seemed far 
away and not their own. In order to get something from it, 
they had to exert pressure: without pressure, nothing could 
be gotten. 


The government threw the blame for the frequent strikes- 
the Italian strikes-upon the Mensheviks and the Social- 
Revolutionists, those pernicious agitators who were being 
arrested in order to save us from their seditious propaganda. 
But despite repressions, strikes did not stop". 


Miasnikov explains later: "In Moscow, Petrograd, in the 
Ural region, in all factories, the workers now show keen 
distrust of the Communists. Non-partisan workers gather in 
groups, with the Mensheviks and Social-Revolutionists 
leading the discussions; but no sooner does a Communist 
approach than the groups scatter or change the topic. What 
does this mean? In the Izhorsky plant the workers expelled 
all the Communists from their meeting, including those 
actually working in the plant. On the very eve of what was 
virtually a general strike in Petrograd (prior to the 
Kronstadt revolt), we did not even know that this strike was 
about to come off although we had Communists in every 
department. We only knew it was being prepared and led. 
What does this mean? It means that the working class has 
fenced itself off from the Communists by an impenetrable 
wall and the party is no more aware of this than were the 
sleuths of the Tsar's time. The workers dubbed the 
"comcell" (Communist cell) "comsleuth". Why did they do 
so? Will you tell me that they penalise the Communist 
Party for no reason at all? That freedom of the press was 
granted and is still granted to the working class? My answer 
must be in the negative. The working class penalises the 
party because the methods which the party worked out in 
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1918-1920 to deal with the bourgeoisie are now (in 1921) 
being practised upon the working class. This cannot go on". 


Miasnikov continued: "We have freedom of speech in the 
markets, at the railway stations, in the trains, at the docks, 
but not in the factories and the villages. There the Cheka 
vigilantly watches over the good behaviour of workers and 
peasants". 


He exposed the intra-party dictatorship and the servility and 
worship of rank which was developing: "Freedom of 
opinion in the party is being suppressed by the foulest 
means". 


"If one of the party rank and filers dares to have an opinion 
of his own, he is looked upon as a heretic and people scoff 
at him saying, 'Wouldn't Ilyitch (Lenin) have come to this 
idea if it were timely now? So you are the only clever man 
around, eh, you want to be wiser than all? Ha, ha, ha! You 
want to be cleverer than Ilyitch!' This is the typical 
‘argumentation’ of the honourable Communist fraternity." 
Comrade Zinoviev told me in the presence of many 
comrades at the party conference of three districts: "You'd 
better stop talking or we shall have to expel you from the 
party. You are either a Social-Revolutionist or just a sick 
man’... Any one who ventures a critical opinion of his own 
will be labelled a Menshevik or Social-Revolutionist, with 
all the consequences that entails. This is the hack-ground of 
the disintegration and drunkenness in the upper strata of the 
party, under the motto of 'one hand washes the other’; in the 
soviet institutions one has to announce his presence before 
being able to see any official, and everything is complicated 
by red tape. Political ‘pull’ is the essential factor in attaining 
public office. Astoria, guarded by machine guns, is the talk 
of the town: it is a resort for drunks". 


Miasnikov describes the situation in greater detail: "People 
keep quiet here. The silence spreads and they remain quiet 
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until suddenly they understand each other and realise that 
there is nothing to talk about. Then, directly, they begin to 
fight violently among themselves. If one dares to express an 
opinion of his own, he is a self-seeker or worse-he is a 
counter-revolutionist, a Menshevik or a_ Social- 
Revolutionist. Such was the case with Kronstadt, too. 
Everything was nice and quiet there. And suddenly, without 
a word, the wallops started. - You ask, 'What is Kronstadt? 
A few hundred Communists fight against us. What does 
that mean?' But whose fault is it that the higher-ups in the 
party have no common language with either the non- 
partisan mass of people or with the rank and _ file 
Communists; that the misunderstanding is so great that it 
leads to violence? What is the significance of all this? This 
is the absolute limit." 


Miasnikov points out the emergence from this situation of a 
new type, the Communist sycophant: "A special type of 
Communist is evolving. He is forward, sensible, and, what 
counts most, he knows how to please his superiors, which 
the latter like only too much. Whether this Communist has 
influence among workers is of slight concern to him. All 
that counts is that his superiors be pleased". 


He describes the lack of confidence in the working class 
and the peasantry, and counters with his demand for 
workers' democracy: "The party rank and file are permitted 
to speak of the peccadillos, the very little sins; but one must 
keep silent about the larger ones. Responsibility before the 
Central Committee? But there is Comrade Zinoviev, one of 


the 'boys'. 


"It stands to reason," Miasnikov continues, "that workers' 
democracy presupposes not only the right to vote but also 
freedom of speech and press. If workers who govern the 
country, manage factories, do not have freedom of speech, 
we get a highly abnormal state". Consequently Miasnikov 
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demands the abolition of the death penalty and "for all-from 
Monarchist to Anarchist-a freedom of speech and press 
such as the world has never seen before". 


"We must base ourselves upon first, the working class and, 
second, the peasantry," Muiasnikov counsels Lenin. "To 
believe that without active co-operation of both it is 
possible to restore the productive forces of the country and 
to create even a minimum of material welfare, is to try to 
realise the essential ideas of the Social-Revolutionists; it is 
to put our faith in bureaucrats, Communist heroes in this 
case, who will have everyone and everything from all ills 
and misfortunes." 


"People argue in this fashion: you workers and peasants 
must not stir, nor strike, nor rebel; and don't get too subtle, 
for we have nice fellow-workers and peasants like you, 
whom we put into power; and those people will manipulate 
this power so that, unawares, you will find yourself in the 
Communist paradise". 


"Another contention of the bureaucracy is: If we grant 
freedom of speech to all, everything that has hitherto been 
hidden from the non-partisan masses of people and the 
enemies of the soviet power (such as strikes, rebellions, 
hunger, etc.), will become known. "But we reply: it is not 
true that the masses are unaware of these disorders, but they 
learn of them not from our paper but from living people. 
Moreover, they know more than those in the leading circles 
of the provinces. The provincial Cheka continues to arrest 
people for spreading false rumours, but those people know 
more than the Cheka. The result of this 'secret' is that 
people do not believe our papers at all." 


"Those who fear to let the working class and peasantry 
speak out, always fear counter-revolution and see it 
everywhere". Lenin recognized the pertinence of the 
foregoing sentence; so he replied: "Freedom of press in the 
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R.S.F.S.R. surrounded by bourgeois enemies everywhere 
means freedom for the bourgeoisie,"..."we do not want to 
commit suicide and that is why we will never do this" (i.e., 
what Miasnikov asks) 


"I hope," Lenin concludes, "that after sober reconsideration, 
you will not insist, because of false pride, upon a flagrant 
political error (freedom of press) but that having quieted 
your nerves and having overcome the panicky feeling, you 
will set yourself to work: to help maintain connections with 
the non-party people, to check up the work of the party 
people with the aid of the non-partisan names. "In this field 
there is no end of work. And it is thus the malady can and 
should be treated, and slowly cured; but this cannot be done 
by befogging your brain with ‘freedom of press'-a lustrous 
will-o'-the-wisp". 


Lenin's ineffectual letter, calculated to impress naive and 
ignorant people, reiterating the same idea over and over 
again, could not, of course, convince Miasnikov and in his 
reply to Lenin he wrote: 


"Words, words, as Hamlet said. You yourself realise that all 
that is not serious. It is strongly worded, but far from 
convincing". "You say that I want freedom of press for the 
bourgeoisie; on the contrary, I want freedom of press for 
myself, a proletarian, who never had anything, a proletarian 
who has been in the party for fifteen years, who has been a 
party member in Russia and not abroad (Miasnikov hints 
broadly at Lenin, Trotzky, Zinoviev and other leaders in the 
party) ... I spent seven and a half of the eleven years of my 
party membership before 1917 in prisons and at hard 
labour, with a total of seventy-five days in hunger strikes. I 
was mercilessly beaten and subjected to other tortures. I 
had to 'hobo' my way back and I escaped not abroad, but for 
party work here in Russia. To me one can grant at least a 
little freedom of press, at least within the party. Or is it that 
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I must leave or be expelled from the party as soon as I 
disagree with you in the evaluation of social forces? Such 
simplified treatment evades but does not tackle our 
problems." 


Then Miasnikov vigorously attacks Lenin thus: "To break 
the jaws of international bourgeoisie, is all very well, but 
the trouble is that you lift your hand against the bourgeoisie 
arid you strike at the worker. Which class now supplies the 
greatest number of people arrested on charges of counter- 
revolution? Peasants and workers, to be sure. There is no 
Communist working class. There is just a working class 
pure and simple". 


"Don't you know that thousands of proletarians are kept in 
prison because they talked the way I am talking now, and 
that bourgeois people are not arrested on this score for the 
simple reason that they are never concerned with these 
questions? If I am still at large, that is so because of my 
standing as a Communist. I suffered for my Communist 
views; moreover, I am known by the workers; were it not 
for these faits, were I just an ordinary Communist mechanic 
front the same factory, where would I be now? In the 
Cheka, or more than this, I would be made to 'escape', just 
as I made Mikhayil Romanov (Tsar's brother) 'escape', as 
Luxmeburg and Liebknecht were made to ‘escape’. Once 
more I say: you raise your hand against the bourgeoisie, but 
it is I who am spitting blood, and it is we, the workers, 
whose jaws are being cracked." 


This reply sealed the fate of Miasnikov. Lenin was not the 
type to allow back-talk from people whom he regarded his 
inferiors; his overbearing character would not brook 
reprimand or interference. So there began for Miasnikov a 
period of trials and tribulations. He became the object of 
ceaseless terror. On August 23, the Central Committee of 
the Communist Party resolved "to recognise the thesis of 
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Comrade Miasnikoy as incompatible with party interests; to 
impose upon him the obligation to refrain from proclaiming 
these viewpoints at official rallies of the party." He was 
recalled from Motovilikha and placed at the disposal of the 
Central Committee, that is, he was actually put under their 
surveillance. The party organisation of Motovilikha and the 
"Workers' Opposition" attempted to intercede on his behalf, 
but that only worsened matters; charges of infraction of 
party discipline were proffered against all his supporters. 
And six months later he was officially expelled from the 
party: 

"For anti-party activity and infractions of party discipline, 
C. Miasnikov is expelled from the party by the decision of 
the Central Committee of February 22, 1922". 


No one intervened on behalf of the expelled Miasnikov at 
the eleventh convention of the party. Lenin spoke only a 
few words on the matter, assailing the Workers' Opposition 
for its appeal to the Comintern: "One must tell those who 
are using their legitimate right to appeal to the Comintern 
that in the Miasnikov case it was not altogether lawful for 
them to intercede. The Miasnikov incident took place in the 
summer of last year. I was not present in Moscow then and 
I wrote him a long letter, which he put into his pamphlet. I 
saw that the man had some abilities, that it was worthwhile 
to talk matters over with him, but that we had to tell him 
that any open criticisms on his part would be regarded as 
incompatible with party discipline. lie, however, wrote a 
letter advising us to rally in every district all the 
discontented elements. Yes, of course, to get such people 
together in every district is not at all difficult". 


Miasnikov was soon sent to prison, and thence into exile. In 
his letter to the Industrial Workers of the World (I.WW.) 
(unpublished) of November 27, 1927, from 
Constantinopole, he wrote: 
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"From 1922 up to the present time I have never been free 
from kind attentions, sometimes of the G. P. U., at other 
times of the Intelligence Departments of various foreign 
governments." Lenin began settling accounts with 
Miasnikov and Stalin finished the job. 


In the same period, between the tenth and eleventh party 
conventions, the Central Committee of the party, headed by 
Lenin, waged a vigorous campaign of terrorization against 
the Communist fraction of the trade unions. In this regard 
"The Report of the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party, from May 1 to June 1, 1921" furnishes quite 
interesting reading. We find here a description of the 
struggle of the Central Committee of the Party with the 
refractory Communist fraction of the All-Russian Trade 
Union Convention. The issue was the "independence" of 
trade unions from the party. Riazanov always pleaded for 
trade union independence along the German pattern. The 
Communist fraction of the trade union convention adopted 
Riazanov's resolution. Tomsky, who was instructed by the 
Central Committee of the party to see to it that its own 
resolution was carried out, failed to do so. Hence the 
Central Committee of the party rejected Riazanov's 
resolution and instructed Lenin, Bukharin and Stalin to 
deliver talks before the fraction "explaining why the 
resolutions adopted were unacceptable." It further resolved 
to remove Tomsky from the group of five appointed to 
guide the convention of the trade unions, and to put 
Bukharin in his place. The reorganized group of five was 
instructed to call a meeting of the Communist fraction of 
the convention for reconsideration of Riazanov's resolution. 


The Central Committee of the party confirmed the 
presidium of the All-Russian Trade Union Convention, 
having removed Tomsky and Riazanov therefrom, and the 
latter two soon felt the heavy hand of Lenin's Central 
Committee. "The Report" is here quoted in part: 
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"Whereas the resolution made by Comrade Riazanov, 
especially his speech at the meeting of the fraction, showed 
the utter disagreement of Riazanov's views with those of the 
party upon the so-called 'independence of the trade unions', 
and whereas Comrade Riazanov violated for a second time 
the party discipline and the resolutions of the tenth 
convention, the Central Committee resolved to remove 
Comrade Riazanov from participation in the trade union 
movement. The organization which elected Comrade 
Riazanov as delegate was instructed to replace him by 
another delegate. "The Central Committee voted to 
administer an official rebuke to the Comrades Artem, 
Shliapnikov and Kutuzov who permitted an anti-party 
resolution to be carried at the party fraction of the 
convention without fighting for the party resolution; "To 
release Comrade Tomsky from duties in the All-Russian 
Central Trade Union Council and in keynoting the 
convention, his place to be taken by Comrades Tziperovich 
and Lozovsky; to grant Comrade Tomsky's request for 
permission to absent himself from today's session of the 
Communist fraction as well as from all other sessions of the 
trade union convention; to instruct Comrade Tomsky to 
transfer his obligations in the International Council of 
Trade Unions to Comrades Lozovsky and Tziperovich; to 
appoint a committee consisting of Comrades Stalin, Frunze, 
Kiseley, Dzerzhinsky to review the facts in this case and to 
determine whether in view of Comrade Tomsky's infraction 
of party discipline, it is within the jurisdictional power of 
the Central Committee to penalize him or whether a party 
conference with powers exceeding those of the Central 
Committee need be called for that purpose; to hold the 
decision of the Committee as final if passed unanimously." 


And in this fashion Lenin's Central Committee dealt with 
the most eminent party workers and members of the Central 
Committee like Tomsky. The Communist fraction of the 
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convention, terrorized by the Central Committee, and 
subjected to the report of Lenin, Bukharin and Stalin, 
rejected by an overwhelming majority Riazanov's 
resolution which only the previous day it had adopted by 
the same over-whelming majority. 


The investigation committee passed its decision on May 19, 
declaring Tomsky guilty "of a gross violation of party 
discipline and a criminally frivolous attitude toward the 
interests of the party, demanding moreover, the sternest 
party punishment." But taking into consideration "the 
existence of opposition sentiments among a considerable 
section of the trade union fraction," the investigation 
committee, having confirmed the decision of the Central 
Commtte found it necessary to add its decision "to 
administer a stern rebuke to Comrade Tomsky." Riazanov, 
deprived of his rank and insignia, was dispatched abroad 
"to get an airing," while Tomsky was sent to Turkestan for 
meditation. 


Having made a clean sweep of the Communist trade union 
fraction which seemed infected with the spirit of the 
Workers' Opposition, the Central Committee betook itself 
to the union of metal workers. Here it clashed with the 
Workers' Opposition on the question of the composition of 
the All-Russian Central Committee of the Metal Workers 
Unions. The Workers' Opposition, which was strong in this 
union, wanted to carry its own slate of candidates, but the 
Central Committee of the Communist Party approved 
instead the slate of the Petrograd organisation, which was 
loyal to it, and in which the Opposition was given only a 
very small representation. Shliapnikov protested, declaring 
that he would resign from the committee appointed by the 
Central Committee to run the metal workers convention and 
demanded that his name he struck off the slate. But he was 
not permitted to do as he wished. The Communist fraction 
of the convention of metal workers rejected the slate 
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approved by the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party "by a majority vote of 120 to 40." Thereupon Lenin's 
Central Committee simply issued an order to have the slate 
of the new Metal Workers Central Committee approved. 
The representatives of the Workers Opposition began 
boycotting the newly appointed body absenting them selves 
from its sessions, as a result of which its Presidium came to 
include only one member of the old Central Committee of 
the union. Then the Central Committee of the party took 
charge of the whole affair appointing at will the entire 
Presidium of the Central Committee of the Metal Workers 
Union. 


The Communist fraction of the convention, roused to 
indignation by the violence of the Party's Central 
Committee, adopted the following resolution: "The 
Communist fraction of the convention of metal workers, 
while submitting to the decision of the Central Committee, 
resolved to protest against it at the next convention of the 
party." They decided to complain to Pilate about Pontius! 


From Lenin's terroristic regime in the party, there emerged 
an illegal intra-party literature and groups who carried to 
the rank and tile the struggle against the dictatorship of the 
Central Committee, against the party oligarchy and 
patriciansi Thus "The Bulletin of the City District 
Committee of the Communist Party of Moscow" reports 
that during the soviet election the leaflets of "The Group of 
Revolutionary Left Communists" were spread among the 
workers. One of those illegal leaflets contained the 
following: "All leaders betray and become turncoats, even 
the leaders of the Workers' Opposition, who, perhaps, do it 
unconsciously, but they do betray the interests of the poor. - 
- - Let us spur on the timidly silent oppositionists-the 
Kolontays, the Shliapnikovs, the Perepechkos, the 
Ignatievs-in the name of revolutionary principles, for 
workers’ opposition, for its organization!" Further, 'the 
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Bulletin’ reports another leaflet as saying: "One elects the 
bureaucrats Lenin and Trotzky in Soviets twenty times and 
over, despite that they are absolutely worthless for the 
Soviets." ... "Organize, agitate and fight for Communists 
from the rank and file, the trade unions, the workers’ 
opposition, for Left Communists." This agitation seems to 
have met with some success for after the elections 
(according to the "Bulletin") more than 200 deputies, 
expelled members of the Communist Party, were elected 
but nevertheless were deprived of their seats in the Moscow 
Soviet. 


At the same time the Workers' Opposition took its case to 
the Communist International. The latter, wholly depending 
upon Lenin's Central Committee, decided, of course, in 
favour of Lenin and Trotzky and against the Workers' 
Opposition. The declaration presented to the Communist 
International is known as "the declaration of 22", but 
actually it contains more than 400 signatures, chiefly those 
of metal workers. Dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Communist International, the Workers' Opposition took this 
question to the rank arid file, demanding that the Comintern 
reconsider its solution. In some places its resolutions were 
carried, as was the case, for instance, at the district 
conference of the metal workers union of Zamoskvoriechie. 


This activity of the Workers' Opposition vexed and 
frightened the party leaders who, therefore, extended their 
drive, though they still were shying away from too drastic 
measures. All those who signed the declaration presented to 
the Comintern were dispatched under various pretexts to 
localities which were undisputedly loyal to the Central 
Committee. Shliapuikov, who had previously been sent' as 
an honourable exile to Astrakhan, was now ordered to take 
a trip to Northern Caucasia. 
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But the struggle of the higher-ups with the genuine 
proletarians of the party became every day more intense: 
replacements, removals, exiles, expulsions and arrests 
became more frequent; but still no bloodshed. 


Communist blood was shed for the first time on February 
16, 1922, only a month before the eleventh convention of 
the party; in the struggle against the Workers' Opposition, 
the blood of a Finnish Communist emigrant, Voita 
Eloranta, was spilled. There exists a legend to the effect 
that Lenin tried very hard to eliminate capital punishment 
as a way of solving party disagreements. While this may be 
so with regard to outstanding party leaders (though we 
doubt it very much), it certainly was not true with regard to 
rank and file party members. It is only necessary to point to 
the executions of the Kronstadt Communists, the 
Communists of Baku (e.g., the old Communist Yegorov) 
and Trotzky's terroristic activity on the fronts of Civil War, 
in order to refute this legend; the shooting of Eloranta tells 
us that Lenin would not stop even at the shooting of party 
leaders when he believed the situation warranted it. The 
legal murder of Eloranta is characteristic of Lenin and 
worthy of note. Here is how it happened. On August 31, 
1920, a group of young Finnish Communist immigrants, 
who had found refuge in Petrograd following the 
destruction of the revolutionary movement in Finland, 
attacked the Central Committee of the Finnish Party and 
killed nearly all its members. The toll was eight dead and 
eleven injured. The cloud of mystery over the case has 
never been completely cleared away, although the 
investigation dragged on for quite a long time. It was only 
on February 12, 1922, that the ease came up before the 
Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal. The perpetrators of the 
murders were sentenced to five years of prison, but 
Eloranta, who did not take a direct part, was sentenced to 
die. 
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Who was this Eloranta and what role did he play in the 
mass murder? What were the motives back of it and why 
was he singled out for extraordinary penalty? 


The verdict of the Supreme Tribunal, published in the 
"Izvestia" of February 17, 1922, states that Eloranta was a 
journalist, an old member of the Finnish Social Democratic 
Party. Following the split of this party he became "an 
influential member of the Finnish Communist Party," 
heading "the growing Communist Opposition." Because of 
that he was considered morally responsible for the murder 
and its ideological instigator, on which grounds he was 
sentenced to be shot. 


We can well see now that Stalin was not breaking new 
ground when he shot Kamenev and Zinoviev as "morally 
responsible" for Kirov's murder: here, too, Lenin left 
beautiful examples to be copied by his successor. 


The charges against Eloranta were formulated thus: "He 
carried on a demagogic agitation against the Central 
Committee of the Finnish Communist Party"; then: "taking 
advantage of the distressed condition of the Finnish 
workers after the defeat of the Communist revolution in 
Finland, he gathered around him a group from the growing 
workers' opposition, involving it in squabbles with the 
Central Committee of the Finnish Party"; "he used his 
experience as an old member of the Finnish Social- 
Democratic Party to instigate the younger and politically 
inexperienced comrades, pushing them toward a bloody 
reckoning with the Finnish Central Committee, while 
himself playing the hypocrite and hiding behind the backs 
of the comrades from the workers' opposition." Further: "he 
induced members of his group to adopt a collective decision 
to commit a terroristic act." The slightest analysis of the 
charges will indicate insufficient ground for a sentence of 
capital punishment. The court could not even accuse 
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Eloranta of direct incitation to murder. The verdict shows 
clearly how political accounts with the opposition were 
settled; moreover, the Presidium of the All-Russian Central 
Committee of the Soviets resolved, contrary to the decision 
of the Supreme Revolutionary Tribunal: "To countermand 
in this particular case the amnesty of the third and fourth 
anniversaries of the October Revolution, and to execute the 
sentence as originally passed by the Supreme Tribunal." 
And on that very night "the sentence in respect to the 
citizen Voita Eloranta was carried out." Thus a 
preconceived political murder, the assassination of an 
eminent ideologist of the Finnish workers' opposition, was 
committed, with the aim of intimidating the workers’ 
opposition within the Communist Party, which, despite the 
decision of the tenth party convention refused to cease its 
propaganda. The charges against Eloranta were formulated 
in such a way as to announce to leaders of the workers' 
opposition that they could likewise be applied against them, 
too. This murder could not have been carried out without 
the intervention of the Central Committee, or rather its 
Politbureau; that is, the intervention of Lenin, for the 
Presidium of the All-Russian Central Executive Committee 
of the Soviets could not make independent decision, 
especially in political cases of such a nature. Once more the 
oppositionists were reminded that in the struggle for power 
in the party and in the country, Lenin would not stop even 
at shootings. 


In fact, at the eleventh party convention Lenin made a 
statement to the effect, threatening Shliapnikov, the 
opposition and all violators of party discipline with 
machine guns. 


"To retreat after a victorious offensive is very difficult; but 
in this case we have a different setup. In an offensive-even 
without discipline everyone rushes forward eagerly; in a 
retreat, the discipline must be more conscious and is a 
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hundred times more necessary; for when the entire army is 
in retreat, it does not see clearly where to stop; under these 
circumstances a few panicky voices can cause a general 
stampede; here is a paramount danger. When a real army 
has to retreat, machine guns are placed in the rear, and 
whenever a regular retreat turns into a disorderly stampede, 
orders are issued: 'shoot!' And that is quite justified. "If 
certain people, even though they are guided by the best 
intentions, cause a panic at the moment when we are 
engineering an unusually difficult retreat, and when the 
main task is to preserve order, it is then necessary to punish 
severely, brutally, ruthlessly the slightest violation of 
discipline. This holds true not only in regard to some of our 
intra-party affairs, but-and one should particularly bear this 
in mind also in regard to such gentlemen as Mensheviks 
and those of the Second-and-a-half International". 


Lenin, however, was a bit frightened by his own threats and 
so in his closing speech he tried to tone them down 
somewhat: 


"Poor Shliapnikov! Lenin was going to set up machine guns 
against him! "We speak, of course, about ways and means 
of exercising party pressure and not about machine guns. 
We are in earnest about machine guns only in regard to 
people whom we now know as Mensheviks and Social- 
Revolutionists..." 


However, the fate of Eloranta was staring everyone in the 
face, and Lenin's mention of machine guns remained in 
everyone's consciousness as a threat and a warning. Who 
knows: had Lenin's work not been interrupted by illness 
and eventually death, machine guns might have rattled 
much sooner and with greater force than under Stalin, who 
in the field of terror only slavishly emulates his teacher. 


The eleventh party convention was the last at which Lenin 
was present. There all oppositions had vanished except for 
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the Workers' Opposition, which had been quite active in the 
interim between the two conventions. Its rebellion against 
Lenin's "New Economic Policy" had, as we have already 
seen, provoked a threat of machine guns. The Workers' 
Opposition presented a protest to the Communist 
International, wherefore the Central Committee headed by 
Lenin bore down vehemently upon it at the eleventh 
convention. What exasperated Lenin and the higher party 
bureaucracy most was the demand to limit the autocratic 
rights of the Central Committee, especially its control of 
allocating party members. 


"If the Central Committee," Lenin said, "is to be deprived 
of the right of placing party members, it will not be able to 
direct and shape party policies. Though we do commit 
errors here and there in relocating people, I still take it upon 
myself to say that the Politburean of the Central Committee 
made only the minimum of mistakes. This is not mere 
bluster on our part". 


The Workers' Opposition insisted that this right be 
circumscribed in view of the fact that the Central 
Committee misused its prerogative in the struggle against 
all those who took issue with it. Lenin confesses that even 
"long before" the Appeal of the 22, an attempt was made to 
get rid of Shliapnikov: "A big majority in the Central 
Committee was in favour of having him expelled: but the 
vote for expulsion fell short of the two-thirds majority 
required by statute". 


The eleventh party convention, on the basis of the data 
furnished by the investigation committee recognised that 
"the continued activity on the part of the Workers' 
Opposition during the past year, contrary to the 
unconditional decision of the tenth convention against 
factional groupings, conferences, and struggle, injures the 
party." The convention resolved "to subscribe to the 
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decision of the Executive Committee of the International in 
regard to comrades Shliapnikov, Medvediev and Kolontay, 
and to instruct the Central Committee to expel those 
comrades from the party if in the future they manifest a 
similar anti-party attitude". The convention resolved to 
expel Mitin as "a malicious disorganizer," and Kuznetzoff 
"as alien to the proletariat." 


Following the expulsion from the party and the arrest of the 
members of the Paniushkov's "Workers and Peasants 
Socialist Party," there followed, as we have already seen, 
the expulsion and the arrest of G. Miasnikov, and the 
shooting of Eloranta. Now came the turn of the Workers' 
Opposition. But neither did the intra-party terror nor that in 
the country brought the desired appeasement. On the 
contrary, the discontented elements, mainly workers, were 
driven to organize illegal factions and wage an underground 
strike against Lenin and the Central Committee; soon 
underground Communist literature made its appearance. 


Apart from the above referred to "Revolutionary 
Communists" of the fall of 1921, there emerged the group, 
"Rabochaya Pravda" which published an underground 
magazine of the same name. Its position was outlined in its 
illegal "Appeal to the Revolutionary Proletariat and All 
Revolutionary Elements Who Remain Faithful to the 
Struggling Working Class". 


This group was begotten by the NEP (New Economic 
Policy) or as "the Appeal" has it, by "the restoration of 
normal capitalist relationships." It maintained that in the 
present situation Russia should be transformed into a 
country of advanced capitalism from which a new working 
class and new working class party would arise. Said they: 
"Following a successful revolution and a civil war, wide 
perspectives have opened up before Russia. In the rapid 
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transformation into a country of advanced capitalism, lie 
vast potentialities for the October revolution." 


In analysing the actual Russian situation, the group asks, 
"In what way did the position of the working class change?" 
And it answers, "The working class of Russia are 
disorganised and confused. Are they in the country of the 
‘dictatorship of the proletariat’ - as the Communist Party 
carelessly repeats in press and propaganda - or in the 
country of arbitrary rule and exploitation, of which life 
convinces us daily? The working class drag out miserable 
existence's whereas the new bourgeoisie (that is, the people 
holding responsible positions, the factory directors, 
directors of trusts, soviet chairmen, etc.) and the 'Nepmen' 
live on the fat of the land reminiscent of the bourgeoisie of 
other days" 


And again: 


"An intelligentsia composed of technicians and organisers 
who direct and conduct the entire organisation of 
production is coming increasingly to the fore. "In its 
ideology and methods of work it is thoroughly bourgeois 
and all it can build is a capitalist economy. A new 
bourgeoisie is now being created by the merging of the 
business elements of the old bourgeoisie and the rising class 
of intellectuals-the organisers of social life. "The soviet, 
trade union and party bureaucracy and the organisers of 
state capitalism are placed in material conditions differing 
markedly from that of the workers. Their security and 
material prosperity depend upon the extent of exploitation 
and subjection of the toiling masses. There rises inevitably 
a contradiction between the interests of the workers and 
those of this ruling group-a divorce between the 
Communist Party and the working class. "The social 
existence of the party leaders necessarily determines their 
social consciousness, and the interests and ideals which run 
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counter to those of the struggling proletariat. "The Russian 
Communist Party became the party of the intelligentsia who 
are the organisers of every branch of our existence. The 
gulf separating the party and the working class is becoming 
deeper, and this fact cannot be glossed over by any 
resolutions and decisions of Communist conventions, 
conferences, etc." The group held that in the near future the 
dominant role in Russia would belong to commercial 
capital, along with which there would also grow the 
influence of the State "as the representative of the national 
interests of capital" and that the proletariat, because of its 
constant subjection as well as the lack of its own party, 
would not be able to play a dominant role. Hence 
"Rabotchaya Pravda" demanded the organisation of a party 
of the Russian proletariat. The tasks of that party were to 
include the struggle against the exploitation of the 
proletariat and for democracy as opposed to the arbitrary 
rule of the administration. "Rabotchaya Pravda" was against 
the Workers' Opposition on the ground that "the Workers’ 
Opposition was valuable to the extent that it contained 
revolutionary elements, but objectively it is reactionary, 
aiming to revive the slogans and methods of military 
Communism which by now have been antedated." 


The group claimed further, "that the Russian working class- 
once the vanguard of the international proletariat-had now 
retrogressed to its position of several decades past." 
Consequently, the organisation of a new party would be a 
long and difficult job. It would proceed by way of illegal 
groups within the Communist Party; the members of these 
groups were to be carefully selected and to operate in 
strictest secrecy. 


Before it was finally suppressed, "Rabotcbaya Pravda" 
managed to issue another document, entitled "An Appeal to 
the Twelfth Convention of the Russian Communist Party." 
Here it demanded improvement in the conditions of the 
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working class and cessation of their exploitation, 
rationalisation of production, restoration of militant trade 
unions, granting the workers the elementary rights of class 
struggle and self-organization. 


In the same period between the eleventh and twelfth 
convention there appeared within the Russian Communist 
Party a new illegal group which sharply criticised the partys 
reign of terror, the growing inequality of income, 
favouritism and bureaucracy this group sought the salvation 
of the revolution in the estabishlishment of intra party 
democracy, but it went no further in its demands It urged 
that Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin he removed from the 
Central Committee as the persons most bureaucratised and 
most instrumental in suppressing freedom within the party. 
This group-,we see, was the precursor of the "Trotzkyite" 
oppostion. 


The first party convention to he held without Lenin - the 
twelfth was conducted under the direction of the all- 
powerful triumvirate: Zinoviev, Kamenev and Stalin. There 
was no articulate opposition at this convention. On the 
surface, everything seemed quiet, although underneath, 
discontent was simmering. New factions were being formed 
constantly. The Central Committee was expanded and 
renewed, but none was admitted who showed any 
oppositionist leanings: all those suspected of "Trotzkyism", 
all those eliminated from the Central Committee after the 
trade union discussion, were excluded. Some, like Ossiusky 
and Rakovsky, were dispatched abroad, as ambassadors to a 
sort of honourable exiles. While the triumvirate deprived 
him of power Trotzky was forced to play the role of the 
most loyal interpreter of the party line. I. N. Smirnov, the 
ex-ruler of Siberia, was not re-elected to the Central 
Committee. 
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In only one respect was the unity genuine, for unanimity 
existed in the struggle against the proliferous rank and file 
oppositions. And the new Central Committee took drastic 
steps to suppress the opposition within the party. At the 
September plenum a decision had been passed to arrest 
members of the opposition; in the latter part of September 
arrests of the members of "Rabochaya Pravda" occurred all 
over the country. About 400 were taken, among them the 
old Marxist philosopher and economist A. A. Bogdanov 
(Malinovsky) who was suspected of being the ideological 
leader of "Rabochaya Pravda". 


In order to bring the group into disrepute, the official party 
press hinted about its alleged connection with the Entente 
Intelligence Department. (This method, as we already 
know, was widely applied by Stalin against the executed 
Kamenev, Zinoviev, Preobrazhensky, Piatakov, Bukharin, 
Rikov, and against the exiled Trotzky). In answer to these 
vile insinuations "Rabochaya Pravda" issued an appeal to 
the workers of the Western countries. Mass arrests 
succeeded finally in smashing this group. Two months later 
the illegal printing shop of the Workers' Opposition was 
uncovered in Moscow. 


Lenin's terror against the discontented members of the party 
drove them to underground work within the party. This 
greatly exasperated the ruling strata and terroristic methods 
were intensified. Expulsions and arrests occurred more and 
more often. Toward November, 1922 there were so many 
expelled Communists that a special police surveillance 
became necessary, as is attested by "The Secret Circular 
Letter of the C. P. U., November, 1922.".We quote from 
this remarkable document: 


"Of late it has become quite common for people who were 
expelled from the party during the purge to assert 
themselves as anti-Soviet in their attitude; to openly 
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criticise the Soviet power, the Communist Party and its 
eminent leaders; to set themselves up as 'true Communists' 
in contra-distinction from the mere ‘holders of party 
membership cards’. Their attacks always revolve around the 
role of the trade unions in production and they are distinctly 
counterrevolutionary. "It is to be noticed that the expelled 
members of the party who formerly belonged to other 
parties, revert to their original platforms, act upon the 
instructions of those parties and put forth such slogans as 
‘freedom of speech and assembly’, 'free soviets', ‘full 
political rights and liberty'-of which all anti-Soviet parties, 
Monarchists included, take full advantage. "These expelled 
party members represent quite a force in their capacity as 
agitators and organisers, and very often they not only sow 
seeds of discontent among the young members of the party 
but also mislead those in responsible positions, especially in 
peasant localities. Organised into anti-Soviet parties 
(Mensheviks, Social-Revolutionists, etc.) they carry on 
their work of demoralising the young Communists. "There 
are cases where ex-members or the Communist Party 
establish connections with bandits in their area, extending 
all kinds of aid to them. Since this involves them in some of 
the most pernicious anti-Soviet activity, every method of 
repression may justifiably be applied against them. 
Therefore, it becomes necessary: 


1) to register all ex-members of the Communist Party who 
have come out at rallies, meetings, conventions, 
conferences with anti-Soviet agitation and false rumours; 
local registration should be co-ordinated with that of the 
district and county party committees; 


2) to investigate those who are most active in this 
subversive agitation and to place them under secret 
surveillance to determine their connections with other 
groups and patties; 
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3) to find out who of the expelled members of the party are 
still holding responsible positions (especially in the village 
soviets, the sections of the county party committee, at the 
mills and factories), to observe their behaviour, and in ease 
of any anti-Soviet action, to request their removal; 


4) to accomplish this work in strict secrecy, in view of the 
fact that many of those expelled from the party formerly 
held responsible positions, such as chairmanship of the 
executive committee of the provincial soviets, and they 
have not yet lost their connections." 


Incidentally, the only ones whom the "Circular" did not 
recommend to be placed under surveillance were those who 
had been expelled for self-seeking and criminal activity. 


One more group-the so-called "Workers' Group"-was 
suppressed while Lenin was still alive. Relevant 
information is available in V. Sorin's pamphlet: "The 
Workers' Group" published by the Moscow Committee of 
the Russian Communist Party and written on the basis of 
the data of the G. P. U., materials taken away from the 
arrested and their depositions. 


According to Sorin's pamphlet, "The Workers' Group" grew 
up in the spring of 1923. Its platform was based upon the 
brochure by G.Miasnikov, "Disquieting Problems" which, 
with a few editorial changes and corrections (by Miasnikov, 
Kuznetzoff and Moyseyev) was issued as "The Manifesto 
of the Workers' Group of the Russian Communist Party." In 
April, Miasnikov was arrested and the group disrupted, but 
soon it recovered, and on June the fifth it already had an 
illegal conference in Moscow. It carried on negotiations 
with the leaders of the former Workers' Opposition- 
Kolontay, Shliapnikov, Medvedev, Ignatov and 
Lutovinov396) who differed with the manifesto only on 
problems of tactics since they insisted that propa-ganda 
should be carried on among party members only. 
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Negotiations were carried on with Riazanov, Nevsky and 
Kuznetzoff who declined to ally with the faction, although 
(to the surprise of the Workers' Group) they did not advise 
the Party Central Committee of its existence. The 
membership of this group is difficult to ascertain. V. Sorin 
believes that there were never over 200 members in 
Moscow. In the summer the Moscow organisation of the 
Communist Party conducted a purge, having first expelled 
the partisans of the Workers' Group. In August, the latter 
intended to organise a general political strike, but the G. P. 
U. getting wind of the matter, succeeded in liquidating it by 
September. This was, as we have said, the last intra-party 
opposition to be liquidated by police and party terror while 
Lenin was yet alive. And this, perhaps, was the last 
workers' opposition within the party to be crushed by the 
united efforts of the party's upper crust, which itself soon 
began to disintegrate. 


The struggle for power, the dividing of the inheritance, took 
on the character of a personal strife among the Bolshevik 
magnates; they resorted to every means evolved by Lenin: 
the seizure of the party apparatus, removals and 
replacements, honourable exile, the threat to expel and 
actual expulsions, arrests, deportations by administrative 
decree, prisons and finally, mass shootings. The eleventh 
convention of the party was held without Lenin who could 
not attend on account of illness; there was no hope for his 
recovery and before the twelfth convention a new 
discussion commenced, the real issue of which was the 
competition for power between the triumvirate-Zinoviev, 
Kamenev and Stalin on the one hand and Trotzky and other 
party leaders on the other. The party rank and file were 
noriplussed, unable to understand what the struggle was all 
about. On December 11, 1923, at the meeting held by one 
of the Communist cells of Moscow, the worker Gourov 
declared: "The workers will ask me what are the basic 
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disagreements. To say quite truthfully, I do not know what 
to tell them." 


Gourov's reaction was typical. And we shall understand it 
better when we familiarise ourselves with the character of 
this discussion, as shown at least by the excerpts from 
"Pravda" and "Izvestia". We may use in this connection the 
splendid summary entitled "At the High Court: What the 
Great Men Think of Each Other" which appeared in 
"Znamia Borby" the publication of the left Social- 
Revolutionists: 


Sapronov:"Now we hear everyone harping, as Comrade 
Kamenev does, upon the name of Lenin. . . To keep on 
referring to the fact that one has been Lenin's friend and to 
imply that one will remain a Leninist all his life is 
demagogy pure and simple. Those people merely seek their 
salvation by hiding behind Lenin's back." ("Pravda," 
No.284). 


Stalin: "The Opposition has made a habit of extolling Lenin 
as the greatest of all geniuses. I am afraid that this praise is 
not altogether sincere. They want, by raising the ballyhoo 
about Lenin's genius, to camouflage their own 
abandonment of him and to stress at the same time the 
weakness of his disciples. - . . But permit us to ask you, 
Comrade Preobrazhensky, how is it that you found yourself 
in profound disagreement with this great genius on the 
question of the Brest-Litovsk peace? And Comrade 
Sapronov, who now falsely and pharisaically showers 
praises upon Lenin, is the very same Sapronov who at one 
time dared to label him an '‘ignoramus' and 'oligarch'." 
("Izvestia," No. 18). 


Preobrazhensky: "Comrade Kamenev said here that this 
baiting of one section of the Party by the other is 
intolerable. But did he not indulge in baiting himself when 
he stated here that they are people who are burrowing 
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underneath the rock of the Party structure. But who does 
this undermining? We must state concretely-who and 
when... Some comrades in the Central Committee arrogate 
themselves the monopoly of defending Bolshevism. Other 
comrades are also old Bolsheviks and have been in the 
Party for no less a period than Comrade Kamenev. Why 
does he, then, seek to be exclusive in the defense of 
Bolshevism?" ("Pravda," No. 286) 


Bukharin: "After October our party experienced three 
crises: the crisis of the Brest-Litovsk peace, the trade union 
crisis and the present one. In all those stages of, party 
development, Comrade Trotzky was in the wrong." 
("Pravda," No.294). 


Preobrazhensky: "The policy which is now being carried 
out is not class policy within our party, but a policy of petty 
squabbles and splits. When we spoke of Lenin's role in the 
party we had in view a program that was benefiting the 
working class as a whole. But you cannot completely 
replace Lenin: you have so much less talent but so much 
more presumption." ("Pravda," No. 12). 


Stalin: "Comrade Trotzky identifies himself with the 
Bolshevik Old Guard, thus opening himself to whatever 
criticism may fall upon the heads of an Old Guard if they 
take the road leading to degeneration. This readiness for 
self-sacrifice no doubt bespeaks a noble character. But I 
must defend Comrade Trotzky from Comrade Trotzky, 
since he, for obvious reasons, cannot and should not bear 
responsibility for the possible change for the worse of the 
basic cadres of the Old Bolshevik Guard. Do the Old 
Bolsheviks stand in need of this sacrifice? I do not believe 
so. ... But on the other hand, the party does contain certain 
elements which lead toward degeneration: I am thinking of 
those ex-Mensheviks who willy-nilly joined our party and 
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who have not lived down old opportunist habits," 
("Pravda," No.285). 


Kamenev: "We know that our state apparatus is utterly 
worthless. And when the same is implied of our party 
apparatus as in the speeches of the oppositionists, we ask 
them: 'What is it that you want us to do?' The state 
organisation is utterly worthless and now’ you 
(Preobrazhensky, Sapronov, Drobnis) try hard to make the 
party appear in the same light. You said in your resolutions 
that the Central Committee, impelled by fractional aims 
only, by its urge to retain power, turned this apparatus into 
a seat for cowards, sycophants, careerists. ... But what 
instruments are we to use for governing the country if, as 
you say, our state machinery has to be destroyed while the 
party apparatus, you maintain, is manned by sycophants?" 


Ossinsky: "Kamenev made reference to Comrade Lenin. 
But Comrade Kamenev, Lenin was one thing, and you-all 
three of you and your backers-are quite another thing. You, 
dear comrades, need the same kind of a majority and the 
same kind of prestige and moral standing which Lenin had. 
... What do you intend to do now? To say on the one hand: 
"Let us embrace each other and make peace', and on the 
other hand: 'I'll wallop you so that you won't have time to 
think? And do you believe it possible to pacify thus the 
minds of the people, or to develop intra-party democracy 
under such conditions?" ("Pravda," No. 11) 


Kamenev: "Some oppositionists say: you did write a good 
resolution, but you acted like Tar Nicholas II did with the 
manifesto of October 17. Well, overlooking the comparison 
of the Central Committee with this personage (a 
comparison which reveals much concerning those who 
advanced it), what is its political meaning when decoded? It 
means: Under pressure you wrote a good resolution, but 
you will deceive the party .. ." ("Pravda," No. 10). 
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Preobrazhensky: "You have shown here in regard to 
Comrade Trotzky a monstrous lack of consideration. First, 
we of the opposition headed by Comrade Trotzky, are 
alleged to be political bankrupts. But then we are told that 
Trotzky is indispensable. This is ambiguous. If the charges 
preferred against him are true, he should be eliminated not 
only from the Politburean but from the party as well; but if 
your charges are false, then you are attempting to deceive 
the party." ("Proved," No. 11). 


Sapronov: "The victory which Comrade Kamenev and 
others have just celebrated is such that, if repeated, would 
leave Comrade Kamenev and others, despite all their 
victories, without an army." ("Pravda," No. 12). 


Stalin: "There can be no double standards as far as 
discipline goes: one for workers and another for magnates. 
Comrade Trotzky's error was that-he set himself apart from 
others, believing himself to be a superman standing above 
the Central Committee and its laws." ("Parvda," No. 17). 


Preobrazhensky: "I believe the basic error admitted by the 
polit-bureau in regard to Comrade Trotzky was that of 
treating him as an alien in our midst. With such an attitude, 
no joint work is possible. This should be clearly 
tinderstood." ("Pravda," No. 17). 


Zinoviev: "Comrade Radek did everything possible as well 
as impossible to prevent the Comintern from carrying out 
its decision. He utterly refused to submit to the derision of 
the Central Committee of our party. We asked him: will 
you carry it out? He said: no, for I was elected by an 
International Congress, and not by you...Comrades Trotzky, 
Radek and Piatakov wrote counter-theses appealing to the 
German workers over the heads of our Central Committee." 
("Pravda," No. 20). 
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Preobrazensky: "Comrade Bielenky talks always about 
‘genuine factory workers’, but at the same time you 
overlook what has actually been going on among these 
workers. As a result, bigotry developed -genuine factory 
workers’ you say-and at the same time we ignore what is 
going on among workers and thereby we bring the party on 
the brink of a great disaster." ("Pravda," No. 12). 


Stalin: "There are people who are the masters of their 
tongue; they are average folk. There are others, however, 
who are swayed by their tongue, who are governed by it; 
they are more extraordinary. Comrade Radek belongs to the 
latter category. Such a man can never tell beforehand what 
his tongue is liable to blurt out - . . Can we, then, rely upon 
such a comrade as Radek?" ("Izvestia," No. 18). 


Such is the character of the "discussion" which the leaders 
of Lenin's "slaveholding democracy" were carrying on. The 
plebeian elements of the party were crushed by the joint 
efforts of the ruling strata, but no sooner was the danger 
from that direction obviated than the Communist patricians 
began their internecine strife - a naked, shameless struggle 
for power in the party and in the country. The party was 
torn by this conflict of groups and cliques who, failing, 
however, to unite in their oppsoition to the Central 
Committee, suffered one defeat after an other. 


This is Chapter 11 of the Cienfuegos Press edition The 
Guillotine At Work by the Russian Anarchist Gregory 
Maximoff which was first published in 1940 by the 
Alexander Berkman Fund 
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COUNTER-REVOLUTION AND THE 
SOVIET UNION 


GREGORY MAXIMOFF 


Until recently it was held that the Great French Revolution 
of 1789-93 gave us a classical example of revolution and 
counter-revolution. Even now many are of the opinion that 
the period of the Jacobin rule was a revolutionary period, 
notwithstanding the series of counter- revolutionary 
measures adopted by the Convent, and that the fall of the 
Jacobins signified the beginning of the counter- revolution. 
Hence, it is inferred that there can be no counter-revolution 
as long as the party brought forward by the revolution is 
still in power. Counter-revolution sets in, we are told, with 
the downfall of the party and the class leading the 
revolution, with the triumph of a more moderate party, with 
the liquidation of the revolutionary conquests. And the 
latter is generally associated with the downfall of the ruling 
party such as the overthrow of the Jacobin rule. 


This outdated yardstick is still being applied to the 
evaluation of the trends and tendencies of Russian life. The 
state socialists, the "learned" liberal professors and just 
plain "educated" people, though sharply opposed to 
bolshevism, hold that a revolution is still taking place in 
Soviet Russia. Thinking by mere analogy with the French 
Revolution, they do not want to admit the idea that a 
revolutionary party can be transformed into a counter- 
revolutionary one. They believe that the so-called "excesses 
of the bolshevik policies" are due to the difficulties 
incidental in the building up of socialism, that in the long 
run they may slow down the tempo of the revolution but not 
stop it altogether. It is this fallacy that is being exposed so 
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rapidly by the march of events in Soviet Russia that very 
soon only simple minded people will adhere to it. 


For, what is a revolution? A revolution is the overthrow of 
the existing political and economic order based upon 
exploitation. It means the building up of a new order which 
raises to the highest level the welfare of the great masses of 
people, which gives the utmost extension of human rights 
and freedom, which substitutes for the master morality of 
the church and state one that is based upon freedom, 
equality and solidarity. 


The Russian Revolution at its beginning was a revolution in 
that sense. In the year 1917-18 Russia was the freest 
country in the world. Freedom of speech, press, assembly, 
propaganda, freedom in the field of scientific research, 
education, individual self-assertion- there was unlimited 
freedom in almost every domain of life. Spontaneous 
activity and free initiative took the place of law; local self- 
government flourished in the form of Soviets, the state as 
represented by appointed officialdom was vanishing like 
smoke. 


Economic slavery was toppling down: capitalism was being 
destroyed, being gradually replaced by the organisation of 
industry in the interests of consumers. Workers became 
active participants of the industrial process; economic life, 
represented by factory committees and _— similar 
organisations, was shaping itself along the line of free 
industrial federations, along the lines of a national 
commune of producers and consumers. 


Such were the great undying conquests of that genuinely 
revolutionary period. But what is counter-revolution? 


Is it Just the attempt to bring the country back to the pre- 
revolutionary state, to restore the privileges of the old 
classes and parties? Such is the classical definition of 
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counter-revolution, but it is not a full or precise definition 
since in Soviet Russia we have no revolution against 
revolution, no restoration of the power of former classes 
and parties. And nevertheless we have there a real counter- 
revolution. 


In Soviet Russia all liberties have been wiped out. The 
defenders of freedom are being exiled, imprisoned and even 
executed. Local self- government has been done away with. 
The arbitrary rule of the "bureaucrat" is again restored to 
life. What of the passport system introduced by way of 
copying the old system of police rule and regimentation? 
What of the ban placed upon any sort of political activity 
digressing from "the general line" of the dictator, the 
dissolution of the Society of Old Bolsheviks, the 
imprisonment of outstanding members of the party for the 
slightest manifestation of independence of thought? Isn't 
that counter-revolution in the real sense of the word? 


In no other country is the death penalty applied as widely as 
in Soviet Russia: larceny, embezzlement, graft, thuggery - 
ordinary crimes are punished with medieval cruelty. Even 
children are not exempt from the application of the highest 
penalty. Isn't that counter-revolution in its most naked 
form? 


In Soviet Russia industrial democracy gave way to a 
hierarchy modelled on the type of capitalist organisations. 
A new privileged ruling class came to life- a bureaucracy 
which, not having property of its own, has the unchecked 
control of management in its hands. 


All that is the very essence of counter-revolution, although 
it hardly fits the classical definition thereof. We have here a 
new feature: a revolutionary party crystallising into a 
bureaucratic class. While paying lip service to 
revolutionary slogans, the newly formed class gradually 
entrenches its class functions, its rule and privileges. 
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All that is not just a mere incident in the march of the 
revolution. Such distortions of the revolution, producing as 
they did in Soviet Russia a vicious form of counter- 
revolution, are not rooted in "historic necessity", but in the 
very concept of state socialism, and especially of dictatorial 
marxism. To uphold dictatorship is to be against revolution, 
against freedom, against human progress. 


The process of disillusionment in respect to Soviet Russia, 
so much in evidence on the part of many an honest 
revolutionist, is but in its beginnings. Soon it will grow into 
a powerful tide directed toward new aims and objectives. 
Those will be the aims of libertarian communism, the aims 
of a new movement, reviving the hopes of the international 
proletariat and leading to a resolute struggle against 
dictatorships of all variety- red, black or brown - and for the 
fullest freedom based on economic equality. 


G. Maximoff. Vanguard Vol. 11, No. 5 Oct.- Nov. 1935 
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